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Circle  these  dates  on  your  calendar 
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It  is  not  too  early  to  make  plans  for  your  Alumni 
Weekend  visit  to  the  Ohio  University  campus. 


These  are  the  official  alumni  reunion  classes 

1907-1912-1917-1922-1927 
1932-1937-1942-1947-1952 


You  will  enjoy  the  special  alumni  events,  including 
the  Saturday  luncheon,  the  picnic,  and  class  parties. 
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Looking  Ahead  in  1957 


The  new  year  will  bring  continued  increases  in 
nearly  every  area  of  study, 
not  only  at  Ohio  University,  but  throughout  the  nation. 


THE  BEGINNING  of  1957  finds 
college  enrollment  at  Ohio  Uni- 
versity and  the  entire  state  at  an  all- 
time  high,  with  continued  increases  in 
the  months  and  years  to  come  almost 
a  certainty. 

Among  the  records  set  at  OU  this 
semester  are  the  total  enrollment  of 
6849,  the  number  of  men  (4357),  the 
number  of  women  (2492),  the  number 
of  new  students  (2204),  and  the  record 
enrollment  figure  of  1509  for  the  five 
Ohio  University  Branches. 

These  figures,  together  with  totals 
for  the  50  institutions  comprising  the 
Ohio  College  Association,  have  been 
announced  by  Robert  E.  Mahn,  Ohio 
University  registrar.  Mr.  Mahn  is  the 
immediate  past  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Ohio  College  Registrars. 

Total  enrollment  of  the  50  colleges 
and  universities  is  132,325,  according  to 
Mr.  Mahn. 

This  is  300  more  than  in  1947  when 
a  backlog  of  veterans  with  the  added 
inducement  of  service  acquired  educa- 
tional benefits  brought  enrollments  to 
a  sudden  unprecedented  height. 

Registrations  in  off-campus  branches, 
extension  classes  and  in  non-credit 
courses  bring  this  year's  total  enroll- 
ment for  the  50  institutions  to  145,781, 
another  record.  In  full-time  enrollment 
men  students  outnumber  coeds  62,094 
to  30,927. 

State  Universities'  Share 

Citing  a  distribution  that  has  re- 
mained fairly  constant  for  more  than 
two  decades,  Registrar  Mahn  reports 
that  47  percent  of  the  full-time  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  in  the  state  institu- 
tions (Ohio  University,  Ohio  State, 
Bowling  Green,  Central  State,  Miami, 
and  Kent),  11  percent  each  in  the 
municipal  universities  (Akron,  Cincin- 
nati, and  Toledo)  and  the  13  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  and  3 1  percent  in  the 
private  and  Protestant  church-related 
colleges  of  which  there  are  28. 

"Ohio,"  he  said,  "this  year  probably 
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will  again  rank  sixth  among  the  states 
in  number  of  students  in  higher  educa- 
tional institutions,  with  New  York, 
California,    Pennsylvania.    Texas,    and 


OHIO  ENROLLMENTS 

F 

ull-Time 

Total 

1    Ohio  State 

20383 

22495 

2   Ohio  University 

6721 

6841 

3    Kent 

6232 

6932 

4  Cincinnati 

5241 

13765 

5   Miami 

5185 

5567 

6   Bowling  Green 

4144 

4373 

7  Western  Reserve 

3182 

7543 

8   Dayton 

3150 

5250 

9  Toledo 

2919 

5621 

10   Youngstown 

2747 

5270 

11    Akron 

2552 

4953 

12   OhioWesleyan 

2016 

2043 

13    John  Carroll 

1901 

3205 

14  Xavier 

1617 

3753 

15   Oberlin 

1494 

1494 

16  Case 

1484 

2273 

17   Denison 

1347 

1424 

18   Wittenberg 

1325 

1868 

19   Baldwin-Wallace 

1287 

1946 

20   Fenn 

1250 

5850 

21    Wooster 

1120 

1134 

22   Ohio  Northern 

1114 

1147 

23   Antioch 

1102 

1114 

24  Capital 

1044 

1487 

25   Muskingum 

1011 

1060 

26   Central  State 

939 

973 

27   Marietta 

882 

1033 

28   Mt.  Union 

727 

1087 

29   Otterbein 

696 

740 

30   Heidelberg 

645 

687 

31    Wilmington 

611 

632 

32    Hiram 

563 

563 

33   Our  Lady  ol  Cincinnati 

554 

708 

34   Kenyon 

548 

552 

35   Mt.  St.  Joseph 

497 

576 

36   Ashland 

483 

668 

37   St.  John 

465 

865 

38   Athenaeum 

421 

421 

39   Lake  Erie 

388 

462 

40   Steubenville 

342 

740 

41    Defiance 

335 

388 

42    Findlay 

327 

409 

43   Western 

321 

321 

44   Mary  Manse 

314 

575 

45   Notre  Dame 

292 

293 

46   St.  Mary  of  the  Springs 

281 

381 

47    Bluffton 

265 

286 

48    Ursuline 

245 

245 

49   Rio  Grande 

170 

170 

50   Pontifical  C.  Josephinu 
totals 

ti      142 

142 

93,021 

132.325 

Illinois  ranking  above  it  in  that  order." 
All  seven  of  Ohio  University's  col- 
leges showed  increases  this  year,  with 
the  College  of  Education  leading  the 
way  among  degree  granting  colleges. 
Ohio  University  enrollment  by  colleges 
is  University  College,  2543;  Education, 
1002;  Commerce,  995;  Applied  Science, 
837;  Arts  &  Sciences,  814;  Fine  Arts, 
462;  and  the  Graduate  College,   196. 

By  class  there  are  2446  Freshmen, 
1754  Sophomores,  1289  Juniors,  1081 
Seniors,  196  graduate  students,  and  83 
special  students. 

Students  from  the  state  of  Ohio 
number  6025  at  Ohio  University,  com- 
pared with  756  from  other  states  and 
68  from  United  States  territories  and 
foreign  countries. 

Distribution  By  College 

In  terms  of  student  credit  hours  of 
registration,  Arts  and  Sciences  carries 
56  percent  of  the  total  load  for  the  col- 
leges with  46  percent  of  the  faculty  of 
the  colleges.  Commerce  carries  16  per- 
cent with  1 1  percent  of  the  faculty. 
Fine  Arts  13  percent  with  22  percent  of 
the  faculty,  Applied  Science  9  percent 
with  13  percent  of  the  faculty,  and 
Education  5  percent  with  8  percent  of 
the  faculty. 

Classes  range  in  size  from  1  to  247, 
with  a  medium  size  of  20.  Excluded  in 
this  tally  are  Problems,  Research, 
Thesis,  Special  Work,  Physical  Educa- 
tion activity  courses,  and  ROTC 
courses.  There  are  148  classes  with 
fewer  than  10  students. 

The  total  Ohio  University  Branch 
enrollment  of  1509  is  some  400  higher 
than  the  unofficial  figure  reported  at 
the  beginning  of  the  semester  because 
of  a  late  surge  in  registrations. 

Figures  by  Branches  are  Chillicothe, 
398;  Portsmouth,  368;  Zanesville,  313; 
Lancaster,  295;  and  Ironton,  135.  The 
latter  two  opened  for  the  first  time  this 
semester.  Thirty-two  students  trans- 
ferred from  the  Branches  to  the  cam- 
pus this  year. 
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THERE  MUST  be  a  great  many  long  beards  in 
Clinton,  Tennessee. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
there  been  such  widespread  concentration  on  edu- 
cation as  we  are  witnessing  in  the  United  States 
today. 

School  bond  issues  are  finding  unprecedented 
approval.  Industry  is  going  all  out  in  the  support 
of  education  through  such  programs  as  the  G.  E. 
Corporate  Alumnus  Plan.  Universities  are  expand- 
ing rapidly,  but  carrying  out  extended  research  to 
find  the  best  means  of  maintaining  quality  with 
numbers.  Scholarships  from  alumni  organizations, 
business,  industry,  wills,  and  personal  gifts  are 
offering  advanced  education  to  more  and  more 
young  men  and  women  in  America.  Government 
and  educational  organizations  are  cooperating  in 
finding  new  ways  of  encouraging  grade  school  and 
high  school  students  to  prepare  for  continued 
education. 

And  at  the  same  time  there  are  adult  Amer- 
icans who  stand  outside  a  school  making  catcalls 
at  small  Negro  children  trying  to  enter  the  class- 
room. 

These  same  adults  are  among  those  who  de- 
fend such  actions  with  the  argument  that  they 
oppose  integration  in  the  schools  because  they  do 
not  want  their  white  children  mixing  with  the 
uneducated  Negros. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  paradox? 

One  of  the  saddest  parts  of  all  is  that  such 
feelings  do  not  come  naturally.  Children  are  not 
born  with  prejudices.   They  have  to  learn  them. 

So  along  with  our  national  emphasis  on  in- 
creased learning  in  the  fields  of  science,  humanities, 
and  arts,  we  still  have  areas  where  the  most  im- 
portant topic  is  demonstrating  effective  modes  of 
persecution  to  school  children. 

It  is  impossible  for  most  Americans  to  even 
conceive  of  an  adult  standing  over  a  nine-year-old 
child,  jeering  at  him  because  he  has  the  courage 
to  pass  by  an  angry  mob  to  get  to  his  classroom. 

There  must  be  a  great  many  long  beards  in 
Clinton,  Tennessee,  because  surely  many  persons 
there  cannot  face  themselves  in  the  mirror  each 
morain?. 


IN  ACCORDANCE  with  the  new  magazine 
schedule  announced  earlier  in  the  school  year, 
there  will  be  no  February  issue  of  the  Alumnus 
Magazine.  This  will  enable  us  to  publish  the 
round-up  issue  at  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
bringing  complete  coverage  on  the  June  alumni 
reunion. 

The  magazine  will  be  back  in  March  with 
some  special  articles  which  we  feel  certain  will  be 
of  top  interest  to  Ohio  University  alumni. 

If  you  have  any  news  that  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  former  classmates,  we  hope  you  will  send 
it  to  us  for  publication  in  the  class  notes  section 
of  the  magazine. 
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Life's  greatest  opportunity,  extended  without  favoritism  to 
all  of  us,  is  the  possibility  of  achievetniftts  which  may  exceed  our 
dreams.  This  to  me  is  one  of  the  deepest  consolations  in  a  diffi- 
cult and  discouraging  world.  An  example  of  this  great  truth  is 
this  ground-breaking  ceremony  for  the  Helen  Mauck  Galbreath 
Chapel,  being  presented  to  Ohio  University  by  Mr.  John  W. 
Galbreath.  Like  Cutler  Hall,  built  over  140  years  ago  to  meet 
the  need  for  education  "along  western  waters,"  this  Chapel  being 
started  today  is  one  man's  dream  for  inspiring  the  students  and 
faculty  of  Ohio  University  to  serve  God  and  man  better  than 
they  otherwise  would. 

This  Chapel  is  not  being  built  for  the  decades  but  for  the 
centuries  ahead:  it  is  not  being  built  for  the  thousands  but  for 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  students;  it  is  not  being  built  for 
any  sect  or  denomination  but  for  all  those  who  worship  the 
everlasting  religious  principles  of  love,  justice,  freedom,  faith, 
and  tolerance  which  make  this  world  a  happier  place  for  human 
beings.  This  Chapel  will  be  a  beacon  of  beauty  beckoning  all  to 
follow  truth.  Even  those  who  simply  pass  by  should  feel  the 
bidden  spirit  emanating  from  it. 

I  speak  for  the  entire  University  community  when  I  say  the 
coming  of  this  Chapel  brings  joy  to  all.  This  is  especially  true 
since  it  will  bear  the  name  of  Helen  Mauck  Galbreath,  of  the 
Class  of  1919,  a  representative  student  from  Southeastern  Ohio 
who  is  still  remembered  by  her  friends  as  the  most  popular  girl  on 
the  campus — a  gay  happy  bubbling  over  with  kindness  for  all. 

This  Chapel,  Mr.  Galbrcath's  dream  coming  true,  meets 
the  greatest  single  need  today  on  this  campus — a  need  closely 
related  to  the  best  and  finest  in  man.  And  yet  this  need  was  of  a 
character  that  it  never  would  have  been  met  by  our  usual  appro- 
priations. All  this  deepens  our  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Galbreath. 
and  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  thank  him  adequately  for  this 
magnificent  gift. 

We  have  attempted  to  do  this  and  failed  and  will  continue 
to  fail.  The  real  thanks,  however,  will  come  only  throughout  the 
years  from  those  who  will  serve  mankind  better  because  they 
passed  by  or  entered  this  Chapel  dedicated  to  all  Ohio  University 
students  wherever  they  may  go. 

President  John  C.  Baker 


Beginning  of  a  Memorial 

OITS  NEW  CHAPEL  WILL  BEAR  THE  NAME  OF  HELEN  MAUCK  GALBREATH 


ON  DECEMBER  11  one  of  Ohio 
University's  most  prominent  alum- 
ni and  his  daughter  together  broke 
ground  for  the  first  building  ever 
given  to  the  University  as  a  gift. 

Students,  faculty,  administrators,  and 
guests  watched  as  John  W.  Galbreath, 
'20,  and  Mrs.  J.  Wallace  Phillips  (Joan 
Galbreath,  "46 )  turned  the  first  spade 
of  dirt  (above)  for  the  Helen  Mauck 
Galbreath  Memorial  Chapel.  They  were 
followed  by  Mr.  Galbreath's  son, 
Daniel,  and  representatives  of  the  Uni- 


versity and  ot  the  University's  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Constructed  near  the  site  of  Ohio 
University's  first  building,  between 
Memorial  Auditorium  and  Ellis  Hall, 
the  interdenominational  chapel  will 
honor  the  late  Helen  Mauck  Galbreath, 
'19,  whom  Mr.  Galbreath  met  on  the 
OU  campus,  and  married  in  1921.  Mrs. 
Galbreath  died  in  1946. 

Dr.  Walter  S.  Gamertsfelder,  former 
Ohio  University  president,  and  Dr.  Troy 
Organ,    professor    of    philosophy,    pre- 


sented the  invocation  to  open  the 
groundbreaking  ceremonies.  President 
John  C.  Baker  gave  the  principal  ad- 
dress reprinted  on  this  page. 

Those  taking  part  in  the  ground 
breaking,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Galbreath 
and  his  family,  were  Harvey  Jordan, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees; 
Roger  A.  Pendell,  Dayton  senior,  who 
is  president  of  Student  Council;  Gor- 
don Keller,  Cleveland  senior,  president 
of  the  Campus  Religious  Council; 
(Please  turn   page) 
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ATTENDING  THE  LUNCHEON  marking  the  ground  breaking  cere- 
monies for  the  chapel  were,  left  to  right,  Professor  Emeritus  C.  N. 
Mackinnon,    Mr.   Galbreath,    Professor   Emeritus   Hiram    Roy  Wilson,   Joan 


Galbreath  Phillips,  Mrs.  Daniel  Galbreath,  Daniel  Galbreath,  and  J. 
Wallace  Phillips.  Two  hundred  persons  attended  the  luncheon  which 
was    held    in    the    Ohio    University    Center    Ballroom. 


James  E.  Coombs,  president  of  the  con- 
tracting firm  in  charge  of  construction : 
and  Robert  C.  Dean  of  the  architec- 
tural firm  which  designed  the  building. 

The  chapel,  nonsectarian  and  of 
modest  size,  will  seek  "to  encourage 
daily  personal  communion  and  worship 
rather  than  to  provide  for  the  wider 
activities  of  a  church,"  as  stated  by 
Architect  William  G.  Perry. 

It  represents  not  only  the  first  build- 
ing, but  the  largest  personal  gift  of  any 
kind  ever  given  to  Ohio  University. 

Ceremonies  for  the  ground  breaking 
occasion  were  begun  at  a  luncheon 
honoring  Mr.  Galbreath  and  his  family. 
Held  in  the  ballroom  of  the  University 
Center,  the  luncheon  was  attended  by 
University  officials,  student  leaders, 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
several  guests. 

Surprise   Presentation 

A  surprise  feature  of  the  program 
came  when  the  honored  guest  was  pre- 
sented with  his  Ohio  University  di- 
ploma. The  diploma,  which  Mr.  Gal- 
breath earned  36  years  ago,  was  dis- 
covered recently  among  the  University 
archives  by  Registrar  Robert  E.  Mahn. 
Why  it  had  not  been  presented  to  Mr. 
Galbreath  at  the  time  of  his  graduation 
remains  a  mystery. 

"I  never  realized  that  I  didn't  have 
it,"  he  said,  after  receiving  the  now- 
framed  diploma. 

President  John  C.  Baker  called  upon 
Dr.  Paul  Murphy,  associate  professoi 
of  classical  languages,  to  make  the 
formal  presentation  in  Latin.  Dr.  Mur- 
phy provided  one  of  the  highlights  of 


the  affair  with  his  eloquent  delivery  of 
the  presentation  speech  as  it  would 
have  been  given  in  Latin  years  ago. 

Before  the  surprise  part  of  the  lun- 
cheon program,  Mr.  Galbreath  ad- 
dressed the  group  briefly.  Speaking  of 
the  memorial  chapel,  he  commended 
the  progress  of  the  University,  and  ex- 
pressed the  feeling  of  being  "happy  to 
make  some  contribution  to  the  charac- 
ter of  this  great  school." 

An  Active   Part 

One  of  the  country's  most  successful 
businessmen,  Mr.  Galbreath  has  contri- 
buted in  many  ways  to  the  progress  of 
Ohio  University.  He  is  now  serving  a 
third  term  on  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  is  a  past  chairman  of  that  group. 
A  few  years  ago  he  contributed  $50,000 
to  the  Ohio  LTniversity  Fund,  and  he 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  many  other 
University  projects. 

Mr.  Galbreath,  whose  real  estate 
business  extends  to  many  sections  of  the 
country,  is  one  of  21  men  whose  dy- 
namic careers  are  profiled  in  a  new 
book,  "The  Art  of  Success,"  published 
by  the  J.  B.  Lipincott  Company. 

Helen  Mauck  Galbreath  was  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Judge  Roscoe  J. 
Mauck,  '90,  of  Gallipolis.  Active  in 
student  affairs  at  Ohio  University,  she 
taught  in  the  high  school  at  Fairmont, 
West  Virginia,  prior  to  her  marriage. 

The  memorial  chapel  which  will 
bear  her  name  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted in  about  one  year  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $246,000. 

Materials  for  the  chapel  have  been 
chosen    for    their    appropriateness    and 


lasting  quality;  red  brick  and  white 
trim  on  the  exterior;  plaster  walls  in 
light  tones,  pews  with  mahogany  trim 
in  the  interior. 

Its  style,  as  described  by  the  archi- 
tects, "rests  on  the  assumption  that  it 
should  in  1957  and  for  all  time,  share 
with  the  adjacent  original  buildings  in 
perpetuating  the  spirit  of  the  founders." 

The  chapel  will  be  octagonal  and 
will  provide  a  45  by  45  foot  sanctuary 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  150.  It  will 
have  a  spire  reaching  120  feet  in  the 
air. 

AFTER  36  YEARS  as  an  Ohio  U.  alumnus, 
John  W.  Galbreath  received  his  diploma  from 
President  John  C.   Baker  at  December  luncheon. 
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OHIO  UNIVERSITY  has  received 
a  $50,000  grant  from  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  conduct 
a  science  institute  for  high  school 
teachers  next  summer. 

One  of  95  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  United  States  and  its  territories 
to  share  in  the  $4,800,000  program, 
OU  will  conduct  its  program  from 
July    1    through   August    10. 

According  to  Dr.  L.  P.  Eblin,  who 
has  been  named  to  head  the  project  at 
OU,  participation  will  be  limited  to  50 
teachers  of  the  physical  sciences  in 
junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

Dr.  Eblin,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry,  explained 
that  the  grant  will  be  used  to  hire  a 
faculty  for  the  institute,  to  pay  tuition 
fees,  and  to  provide  a  stipend  for  each 
of  the  participants,  as  well  as  allow- 
ances for   their  dependents. 

The  objectives  of  the  institute  are 
listed  by  Dr.  Eblin  as: 

( 1 )  To  bring  to  high  school  teach- 
ers a  better  understanding  of  the  newer 
concepts  and  developments  in  the 
physical  sciences; 

(2)  To  discuss  methods  for  teach- 
ing these  at  the  high  school  level; 

(3)  To  provide  opportunity  for  ob- 
servation of  the  utilization  of  the  physi- 
cal sciences  by  industry. 

Major  emphasis,  Dr.  Eblin  said,  will 
be  on  physics  and  chemistry,  with 
approximately  one  week  each  devoted 
to  geology  and  astronomy. 

Each  participant  will  be  allowed  a 
stipend  of  $450  for  the  six  weeks  plus 
$90  for  each  dependent  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  four  dependents.  The  depen- 
dent allowance  is  provided  whether 
they  accompany  the  participant  to  the 
institute  or  not.  A  travel  allowance  is 
also  offered. 

The  participants  and  their  depen- 
dents will  live  in  a  university  dormi- 
tory, the  institute  director  explained. 
Six  semester  hours  of  academic  credit, 
applicable  to  a  master's  degree,  will 
be  awarded  at  the  completion  of  the 
institute. 

Requests  for  applications  should  be 
addressed  to  Dr.  Eblin  at  Ohio  Univer- 
sity. Completed  applications  must  be 
submitted  before  April  1,  he  said. 

PROF.  CHARLES  H.  Kinison  took 
a  brief  leave  from  the  campus  in 
early  December  to  bake  a  special 
double  chocolate  malt  cookie  before 
judges  of  the  Grand  National  Recipe 
and  Baking  Contest. 

The  popular  industrial  arts  teacher 
was  the  only  man  among  100  finalists 
in    the   nationally    publicized    $100,000 


bake-off  at  New  York's  Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel  ballroom. 

Although  he  did  not  win  one  of  the 
national  prizes,  Professor  Kinison  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  New  York 
writers  and  photographers.  Films  taken 
of  him  were  televised  on  Art  Link- 
letter's  House  Party  program,  and  his 
photograph  is  slated  to  appear  in  Good 
Housekeeping  Magazine. 

In  preliminary  contests,  the  OU  pro- 
fessor's cookies  won  an  electric  range, 
a  mixer,  and  the  trip  to  New  York. 

THIRTEEN  students  and  two  fac- 
ulty members  were  in  the  cast  of  a 
movie  recently  filmed  in  the  Athens 
area.  The  film  is  entitled  "The  Open- 
ing of  the  Northwest  Territory." 

Primarily  produced  to  describe  its 
subject  to  high  school  historv  students, 
parts  of  the  film  were  shot  in  the  1804 
Room  of  the  Center,  in  the  living;  room 


Children  of  Alumni 

ACCORDING  to  the  fall 
semester  registration  cards, 
265  children  of  alumni  are  at- 
tending Ohio  University  today. 
Of  this  total  95  are  freshmen. 

Geographically,  229  are  from 
Ohio  and  36  are  from  other 
states  in  this  country.  A  total  of 
104  are  from  Southeastern  Ohio, 
with  49  from  Athens  County  and 
35  of  these  from  the  city  of 
Athens. 

The  current  representation  of 
children  of  alumni  is  the  highest 
ever  recorded  at   the   University. 


of  an  OU  faculty  member,  and  at  vari- 
ous locations  in  the  vicinity. 

Faculty  members  in  the  picture  are 
Archie  Greer,  instructor  in  dramatic 
art  and  speech,  and  Donald  Roberts, 
instructor  in  design.  Greer  played  the 
part  of  Rufus  Putnam  and  Roberts  por- 
trayed Benjamin  Tupper. 

Students  in  the  film  are  Mark 
Muenter,  Tiffin,  Patricia  Miller,  Wapa- 
koneta;  Gayla  Fuller,  Toledo;  F.  Les- 
lie Matthews,  Toledo;  Dolly  Dannes, 
Cleveland:  Harry  Uher,  Chagrin  Falls: 
George  Davis,  Zanesville;  Bob  Horn, 
Columbus;  Harold  Saleh,  Athens;  Bill 
Mclver,  Columbus;  Sam  Zlaket,  Par- 
ma; Phil  Durnell,  Alexandria,  and 
Jerry  Argabrite,  East  Liverpool. 

THROUGH  a  research  study  grant 
of  the  Ford  Foundation,  Ohio  Uni- 
versity is  one  of  34  colleges  and  uni- 
versities   in    the    nation    attempting    to 


determine  how  the  quality  of  education 
can  be  maintained  or  improved  in  the 
face  of  rising  enrollments. 

Granted  by  the  foundation's  Fund 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  the 
project  at  OU  is  being  carried  out  by 
the  School  of  Dramatic  Arts  and 
Speech  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Lester  L.  Hale,  on  leave  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  to  conduct  the  first 
year  of  the  proposed  three-year  study. 

A  steering  committee  of  six  mem- 
bers, including  Dr.  Hale,  has  already- 
devoted  hours  of  study  to  the  matter 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  school 
year  will  visit  numerous  other  univer- 
sities and  industrial  centers  for  fact- 
finding data. 

According  to  Dr.  Hale,  who  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Claude  E.  Kantner, 
director  of  the  School  of  Dramatic  Arts 
and  Speech,  is  administering  the  first 
year  $10,000  grant,  the  program  is  de- 
signed to  uncover  ways  "to  improve 
and  vitalize  instruction  in  its  beginning 
speech  courses  and  the  related  clinical 
and  activity  services." 

Members  of  the  steering  committee, 
which  administers  the  research  program 
here  jointly  with  Dr.  Hale,  include  Dr. 
Kantner,  Professor  Vincent  Jukes,  Dr. 
L.  C.  Staats,  Dr.  Elizabeth  Andersch, 
and  Dr.  Edward  M.  Penson,  all  of  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Dramatic  Arts 
and  Speech. 

A  WORLD  AUTHORITY  on  up- 
per atmospheric  phenomena  who 
heads  the  current  Earth  Satellite  Pro- 
ject, discussed  the  forthcoming  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year  in  a  lecture 
at  OLT  last  month. 

Dr.  Joseph  Kaplan,  chairman  of  the 
United  States  National  Committee  for 
the  46-nation  joint  geophysical  research 
project,  announced,  for  the  first  time, 
in  his  campus  talk  that  the  much-dis- 
cussed satellite  will  be  launched  on 
January  1,  1958,  if  plans  progress  as 
expected. 

On  leave  from  UCLA,  Dr.  Kaplan 
has  been  active  in  the  past  on  a  num- 
ber of  other  national  and  international 
committees.  His  Ohio  University  ap- 
pearance was  sponsored  by  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

CAMPUS  Affairs  Committee  has 
given  Kappa  Alpha  Alpha  sorority 
permission  to  petition  Alpha  Kappa 
Alpha  national  sorority  after  the  group 
fulfilled  its  two  -  year  probationary 
period. 

If  accepted,  the  group  will  be  OU's 
eleventh  national  sorority.  Theta  Gam- 
ma Phi,  recognized  this  fall,  is  the  only 
local  sororitv. 
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ORDERING  FILM  from  one  of  various  rental  agencies  is  first  step  in 
utilizing  facilities  of  the  OU  Audio  and  Visual  Aids  Department.  Dr. 
Robert  S.  Raymond  places  order  with  Joanna  Miser. 


DELIVERY  OF  FILM  is  usually  prompt,  but  most  orders  are  placed  well 
in  advance  of  the  showing  date.  Many  professors  malte  out  complete 
semester  schedules  of  film  needs  before  school  begins. 


IN  THE  FIRST  three  months  of  the 
current  school  year  more  than  300 
movies  have  been  shown  on  the  Ohio 
University  campus. 

Not  a  trend  toward  increased  enter- 
tainment, the  movies  reflect  rather  the 
growing  emphasis  on  visual  education 
at  the  college  level. 

Major  reason  for  this  swelling  promi- 
ence  lies  in  the  number  and  quality  of 
films  available.  In  the  past  few  years 
educational  films  have  undergone  such 
rapid  development  that  today  there  are 
scores  of  high-quality  movies  and  slides 
on  almost  any  subject  found  at  a 
university. 

The  research  and  filming  necessary 
to  provide  such  aids  to  education  come 
not  only  from  the  Universities  them- 
selves, but  from  industry,  business, 
such  organizations  as  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica,  and  commercial  television  pro- 
ductions like  "Omnibus." 

In  the  classroom  the  showing  of 
quality  films  enables  the  student  to  see 
the  practical  application  of  the  things 
he  has  been  studying.  It  takes  him  into 
the  field  where  he  will  someday  apply 
his  knowledge  and  training,  providing 
a  valuable  supplement  to  his  studies. 

At  Ohio  University  the  showing  of 
films  is  now  coordinated  through  an 
Audio-Visual  Services  Division,  where 
the  growth  of  visual  education  is  clearly 
reflected.  Last  year,  for  instance.  727 
films  were  shown  as  compared  with 
350  the  previous  year.  The  number  of 
departments  using  the  facilities  grew 
from  31  to  57  and  the  number  of 
faculty  members  from  65  to  167. 


Modern  Aids 


All  these  figures  are  again  being 
appreciably  increased  this  year,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  number  of  motion  pic- 
tures shown  to  date. 

Under  the  direction  of  Vincent 
Jukes,  '30,  the  audio-visual  services 
have  been  organized  toward  maximum 
efficiency  and  a  minimum  of  trouble 
for  faculty  members  wishing  to  use  the 
films. 

All  a  professor  need  do  when  he 
wants  to  show  a  movie  is  notify  the 
Audio-Visual  Division,  giving  the  name 
of  the  film  and  agency  distributing  it. 
If  he  doesn't  have  that  information  he 
can  usually  find  it  in  catalogs  provided 
by  the  AVS  Division. 

From  then  on  the  professor  can  go 
on  with  his  plans,  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  movie  will  be  shown  at  the 
time  and  place  specified. 

Meanwhile  arrangements  are  made 
by  Mrs.  Robert  Hart  ( Joann  Miser. 
'53).  who  handles  requests  and  orders 
film,  and  Carl  West,  undergraduate 
assistant  in  charge  of  eight  student 
operators.. 

By  careful  scheduling,  an  operator  is 
ready  with  projector  and  film  when  the 
class   assembles   for   the   movie.    Some- 


times there  are  as  many  as  seven  taking 
place  at  one  time. 

But  the  showing  of  motion  pictures 
and  slides  constitutes  only  a  part  of  the 
services  rendered.  As  the  name  implies, 
the  Audio-Visual  Services  Department 


OPERATING      CONTROLS      (or      loudspeakers 
used    a+   various   campus   events   is   Job   for  AVS. 
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TRANSPORTING  EQUIPMENT  to  the  classroom  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  student  operator  hired  to  run  the  projector.  Undergraduate  assis- 
tant,  Carl   West   (left),   is   in   charge  of  eight  operators. 


THREADING  THE  PROJECTOR,  the  operator  has  everything  ready  for 
the  showing  when  students  arrive  for  class.  Similar  arrangements  are 
made  for  slide  projection  and  tape  recordings. 


To  Education 


also  serves  the  need  for  loud  speakers 
and  sound  recordings. 

Whether  it's  a  basketball  game,  a  lec- 
ture in  the  auditorium,  or  one  of  the 
numerous  special  events  which  require 
a  sound  amplifier,  equipment  and  oper- 


MAINTENANCE  o(  projectors  and  other  audio- 
visual  equipment  is  a   regular  job  of  operators. 


PHOTOS  BY  JAN  JERARDI 

ator  are  available  through  the  AVS 
Department.  Again  the  service  includes 
transporting  and  setting  up  of  equip- 
ment. 

Tape  recordings,  like  the  films,  are 
becoming  increasingly  useful  in  edu- 
cation. One  such  use  is  in  recording 
graduate  recitals,  presented  by  gradu- 
ate music  students  in  place  of  theses, 
for  permanent  placement  in  the  library. 

Tapes  are  also  being  used  extensively 
in  speech  training  where  students  can 
get  an  opportunity  to  hear  their  own 
voices  as  others  hear  them.  Faculty 
members  often  utilize  tapes  to  record 
important  lectures  for  later  transcrip- 
tion. Tapes  of  well-known  scenes  from 
plays  can  be  rented  for  use  in  English 
literature  or  drama  classes. 

One  of  the  most  lucrative  areas  for 
audio-visual  training  is  in  the  College 
of  Education  where  it  has  a  mirrored 
purpose.  Not  only  do  students  use  the 
audio  and  visual  aids  themselves,  but 
they  learn  to  utilize  them  in  teaching 
others.  Extremely  valuable  in  the  mod- 
ern grade  and  high  schools,  the  use  of 
audio  and  visual  aids  are  important 
concerns  of  those  planning  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession. 


This  instructional  phase  of  the  audio- 
visual service  is  one  of  four  basic 
spheres  of  the  Division's  responsibility. 
The  others  are  the  projection  and 
sound  services,  the  library,  and  pro- 
duction. 

The  library  of  films  is  small  at  the 
present  time,  because  rental  services 
provide  a  much  more  practical  source 
in  most  instances. 

Production  of  films,  slides,  opaques, 
and  other  aids  will  undoubtedly  be- 
come important  elements  of  the  De- 
partment's work  in  the  future.  Some  is 
being  carried  out  in  connection  with 
research  projects,  although  the  staff  is 
not  yet  equipped  for  extensive  pro- 
duction. 

Maintenance  is  necessary  in  any 
program  requiring  delicate  equip- 
ment, and  the  AVS  Department  has  a 
continuous  job  of  checking  and  re- 
pairing. Standardization  of  equipment 
has  helped  tremendously  in  this  line. 

Formerly  organized  as  a  part  of  the 
Ohio  University  Library  program,  the 
Audio  -  Visual  Services  Department 
came  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Jukes  in  order  to  tie  it  closer  to  radio 
and  television  services.  Mr.  Jukes  also 
directs  the  latter  two,  serves  as  coordi- 
nator of  veteran  affairs,  and  associate 
professor  of  dramatic  art  and  speech. 

With  new  ideas  being  developed  in 
audio-visual  instruction,  new  equip- 
ment perfected,  and  more  quality  films 
made  available  every  month,  the  Audio- 
Visual  Services  Department  promises  to 
have  an  important  role  in  Ohio  Uni- 
versity's future. 
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Today's  Student 


By  Maxine  Lowry 


THERE  is  no  such  thing  as  a  typical  day  in  the 
life  of  a  college  student.  In  fact,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  typical  college  student. 

Collegians  can  be  short,  fat,  tall,  thin,  with  a 
good  personality,  without  personality,  loaded  with 
activities,  without  activities,  lazy  or  ambitious.  The 
differences  can  go  on  and  on. 

A  student's  typical  day  pretty  much  depends  on 
what  his  major  is.  A  photography  major  or  an  art 
major  may  find  he  has  only  one  or  two  actual  classes. 
The  rest  of  his  work  will  be  done  in  "lab'"  hours  or 
on  his  own  time. 

An  engineering  student  may  carry  20  hours  and 
spend  almost  his  entire  week  in  class.  Or  an  English 
major  may  have  to  spend  his  time  reading  books, 
short  stories,  plays  and  poetry,  either  in  his  room 
or  at  the  library. 

AS  CONTINUITY  DIRECTOR  of  WOUI,  Tina  spends  most 
afternoons  at  the  campus  radio  station.  She  and  her  staff  are 
in   charge   of  all    between-show   breaks   and   spot   announcements. 


Justine  Anderson 
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Is  a  Busy  Person 


Finding  the  right  balance  of  extra 

curricular  activities  and 

academic  life  is  essential  to  the  student 

facing  the  fast  pace  of  1957. 


No  semester  is  typical,  either.  One  semester,  a 
student  may  have  classes  from  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  every 
day  and  the  next  semester  he  may  go  to  classes  only 
in  the  morning  or  only  on  three  days  a  week. 

It  is  said  that  all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack 
a  dull  boy.  But  all  play  and  no  work  will  probably 
find  Jack  in  his  academic  counselor's  office  or  on  his 
way  home. 

Balancing  activities  and  academic  life  is  one  of 
the  most  rewarding  things  a  person  can  learn  in 
college.  Knowing  the  limitations  of  one's  abilities 
and  capacities  is  a  valuable  asset  in  the  outside  world. 

Studies,  board  jobs,  sports,  Greek  social  groups, 
honor  societies  and  social  activities  keep  more  active 
students  busy.  To  portray  the  lives  of  two  above- 
average  OU  students,  the  Alumnus  has  picked  two 
seniors,  Justine  Anderson  of  Northfield  and  Bill 
Hinkle  of  Columbus. 


TO  HELP  PAY  EXPENSES,  Bill  works  in  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment's Steam  Power  Lab,  assists  in  other  labs,  and  grades 
papers.     He    also   is   in   charge   of   keeping   equipment   in    repair. 


Bill  Hinkle 
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TODAY'S   STUDENT  (Continued) 


Tina  spends  two  or  three  evenings  a 
week  practicing  her  swimming  at  the 
Natatorium.  A  member  of  Dolphins 
Club,  she  is  working  on  the  group's 
annual  swim  show,  set  for  spring. 


A  starting  pitcher  on  the  Bobcat  base- 
ball team.  Bill  works  out  every  clay 
during  the  season.  Last  year  he  com- 
piled a  4-1  w  on-lost  record,  but  the 
highlight  of  his  career  was  a  no-hit 
game  against  Western  Reserve  in  1955. 


Studying  is  still  Bill's  numbr  one  activity,  as  he  prepares 
himself  for  a  career  in  mechanical  ensiineerino;.  As  an 
engineering  student,  he  carries  a  heavy  semester-hour 
load,  but  his  accumulative  grade  average  is  3.927. 
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A  bright  smile  and  friendly  "hello" 
greet  noon-time  visitors  to  the  Univer- 
sity Center  dining  room  where  Tina  is 
hostess.  Here  she  greets  Prof.  George 
LeBontillier.  lecturer  in  architecture. 


Meetings  of  student  organizations 
are  important  parts  of  Bill's  campus 
life.  Both  he  and  Tina  are  active  in 
various  social  groups  at  Ohio  U. 


End  of  a  busy  day  comes  in  the   Center's  Ohio  Room  where  Tina  and  Bill  relax  with  their  dates, 
Mickey  McBride  and  Jim  Patterson.  Mickey  wears  Bill's  fraternity  pin. 


J  A  N  I'ARV,       19  5 
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HUMAN   RELATIONS 
by  the  Case  Method 


By  Dr.  Bernard  Black 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  HUMAN  RELATIONS 


IN  THE  December  issue  of  "The 
Ohio  Alumnus"  I  presented  a  very 
brief  description  of  the  meaning  of 
human  relations  by  the  case  method  as 
I  see  it.  Mention  was  also  made  of  the 
historical  development  of  the  case 
method  at  Harvard  and  Ohio  Univer- 
sities, and  a  listing  was  given  of  some 
of  the  problems  and  assumptions  that 
are  made  in  the  teaching  of  human  re- 
lations. Finally,  the  "Motor  Mechanic 
School"  case  was  presented  in  three 
parts  for  readers  to  study  and  to  dis- 
cuss with  others.  Two  references  were 
made,  Roethlisberger  (1)  and  Wing 
(2)  for  those  readers  who  were  in- 
terested in  learning  more  about  human 
relations      training      and      evaluation. 

The  following  discussion  is  a  compil- 
ation of  notes  taken  during  the  fourth 
session  of  a  Human  Relations  class  for 
Gang  Foremen  of  an  industrial  com- 
pany on  March  5,  1952,  under  the 
leadership  of  Professor  Bernard  Black. 
The  supervisors  met  on  company  time 
in  a  classroom  provided  by  the  com- 
pany which  was  not  too  far  from  their 
place  of  work.  Similar  classes  were 
given  for  the  top  level  of  management 
by  the  same  instructor  so  that  the 
"idea"'  of  going  to  school  was  not  en- 
tirely strange  for  these  supervisors.  Only 
one  or  two  of  the  members  of  this 
group  had  attended  college. 

Although  there  are  three  parts  to 
this  case,  only  the  discussion  of 
Part  I  will  be  presented  because  of 
space  limitations. 


Leader:      "Where  would  you  like  to  begin  in  this  situation?" 
Hill:      "The  school  had  to  expand  from  700  to  1500  stu- 
dents. Those  in  charge  had  trouble  getting  the  proper 

instructors  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  increased  group." 
Thomas  :      "I  think  Randall's  problem  was  feeling  the  lack 

of  being  able  to  handle  the  men." 
Earl:      "Is  a  man   better  who   has   mechanical   ability   or 

ability  to  handle  the  men?" 
Thomas:      "Hopkins    thought    administrative    ability    was 

better." 
Earl:      "That's  what  we're  here  to  decide." 
Hill:      Earl  says  the  right  thing.  "It's  closely  related  to  us. 

It  concerns  the  management  and  the  gang  leaders." 
Leader:      "What  do  you  fellows  think  about  it?"   SILENCE 

"Was  Colonel  Hopkins  wise  to  choose  Randall?" 
Hill:      Randall's  job  is  not  concerned  with  mechanics.  "He 

doesn't  need  to  know  how  to  fix  machinery.  He  was 

superintendent  of  one  shop."    SILENCE 
Leader:      "Are  there  any  other  comments  you  would   like 

to  make  about  the  set-up?" 
Earl:      "I  think  that  the  prime  purpose  of  the  school  is  to 

train  men  in  four  weeks.  It  was  Randall's  job  to  learn 

the  course  himself." 
Alberts:      "The  administration  doesn't  need  to  know  the 

subject  in  order  to  handle  the  men." 

Wayne:  (Gives  an  example  of  an  administrative  man  in 
their  own  company  who  didn't  need  mechanical  ability 
on  the  job.) 


Earl:  (Addressed  to  Wayne)  "Do  you  think  you  as  a 
worker,  would  do  anything  for  me  as  boss  if  I  didn't 
know  anything?" 

Wayne  :  "You  wouldn't  be  there  in  the  first  place  if  you 
didn't  know  anything!" 

Leader:  "You're  saying,  Mr.  Wayne,  that  even  though 
he  didn't  know  the  mechanical  end  he  got  this  job 
done."    (Referring  to  Mr.  Wayne's  illustration.') 

Leader:      "What  is  the  function  of  Lt.   Randall?" 

Thomas  :  The  question  is  not  what  the  function  of 
Randall  is  but  whether  Randall  was  a  better  choice 
than  Darwin  who  did  not  get  the  co-operation  from 
the  men. 

Hill:  "The  Colonel  wants  to  get  a  better  appearing 
shop  and  to  use  better  methods." 

Johnson:  "Randall's  first  problem  is  to  build  up  the 
morale  of  the  school.  Lt.  Darwin  broke  it  down.  Ran- 
dall might  go  around,  talking  to  the  fellows  and 
taking  any  improvements  they  might  suggest." 

Morse:  "He  should  gain  the  confidence  of  the  instruc- 
tors and  make  it  a  point  to  use  their  suggestions." 

Alberts  :  "  We  do  know  that  the  Army  man  will  get 
direct  orders.   It  is  different  for  civilians." 
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Leader:  "You're  saying  there  is  a  conflict  between  the 
Army  and  civilians." 

Earl:  "It  is  not  a  general  conflict.  It  is  between  indivi- 
duals. (Here  he  gives  a  picture  of  the  two  men,  Dar- 
win and  Ward.  They  clashed.  Mr.  Ward  was  to  do 
the  instructing  and  Darwin  was  to  get  him  to  work.) 
"Darwin  used  a  poor  approach." 

Thomas:  (He  points  out  that  Darwin  used  a  poor  ap- 
proach to  all  instructors.  I  "Darwin  had  organized  the 
civilian  instructors  and  may  have  gone  over  Ward's 
head.  Darwin  should  have  dealt  with  Ward,  not 
acted  directly  with   instructors."' 

Wayne:  "It  seems  the  resistance  to  change  comes  in 
which  we  talked  about  last  week.  It  says  changes 
were  made  without  being  discussed." 

Gardner:  "Can  we  go  back  to  Hopkins?  He  had  to 
choose  two  qualifications  and  he  chose  the  one  with 
the  management  because  Randall  would  bring  morale 
up  and  Ward  coidd  take  care  of  technical  know- 
ledge. He  had  to  make  a  choice  and  neither  alone 
would  succeed." 

Leader:  "Do  you  think  Colonel  Hopkins  could  have 
selected  a  man  with  both  qualifications?" 

Gardner:  "Perhaps,  but  if  Ward  left  they  wouldn't  have 
any  force  left." 

Hood:  "Hopkins'  main  problem  is  to  keep  the  civilians 
there.  They  are  the  best  qualified  to  instruct  these 
fellows." 

George:  "Hopkins  will  keep  Ward  happy  if  he  puts  a 
man  in  who  knows  less  than  Ward :  That  is  why  he 
placed    Randall." 

Louis:  "Hopkins'  job  is  to  keep  things  on  an  harmon- 
ious basis.  I  agree  with  Mr.  George.  He  didn't  hire  him 
on  his  mechanical  ability,  but  on  his  ability  as  a  leader, 
getting  along  with  people." 

Adams:  "Hopkins  appointed  Randall  as  a  friend,  gave 
him  a  soft  job.  The  only  experience  he  had  was  on  a 
model  "T."  He  is  not  qualified  for  the  job." 

Note:      Mr.  Hoover  came  into  the  class  at  this  point. 

Jackson  :  "Oh  no,  Randall  is  needed  as  co-ordinator. 
He  has  to  think  of  the  civilians,  too.  Army  methods 
differ  from  civilian.  Darwin  used  Army  methods  for 
all." 

Jackson  :  "You  can't  handle  the  civilians  the  same  as 
the  army." 

Thomas:  "Some  of  the  men  quit  cause  Darwin  acted  as 
an  Army  man.  In  the  Army  you  just  can't  quit." 
LAUGHING  FROM  MEN. 

Leader:  "What  should  be  the  first  step?  Put  yourself 
in  Randall's  position." 

Jackson:  "Randall  must  build  up  the  morale  that  Dar- 
win tore  down.  I  think  he  ought  to  contact  the  in- 
structors, find  out  the  jobs.  Not  criticize,  but  listen." 

Porter:  "Get  the  confidence  of  Ward  first.  Then  work 
on  the  other  instructors.  Ward  can  go  to  the  rest  of 
the  instructors  and  build  up  Randall.  Randall  needs 
help." 

Jackson:      "All  of  them." 

Howe:  "I  think  you  should  not  build  a  fence  between 
yourself  and  the  men." 

Porter:      "You  naturally  go  to  the  head  man  first!" 

Howe:      "That's  what  they  do  in  our  group." 

Jackson:      "I  think  he  should  go  to  all  of  them." 

Hoover:  "I  think  it  is  a  simple  problem.  Get  the  men 
together  and  just  tell  'em.  'I  need  your  co-operation. 
I'm  not  qualified  for  the  job  and  I'm  here  as  an 
Army  officer  in  charge.  I  need  your  help.  As  you  are 
successful,  so  will  I  be.'  It  would  work  out  har- 
moniously. Cultivate  their  friendship." 


Porter:  "I  don't  go  along  with  that.  Randall  would  be 
asking  for  sympathy.  Is  that  good?  I  think  it's  unwise 
to  admit  to  people  who  work  under  ya'  that  you're 
unfamiliar  with  the  job." 

Hoover:      "I  don't  mean  that." 

Thomas  :      "They'll  find  out  anyway." 

Leader:  "You're  asking,  is  it  wise  to  let  them  know  what 
you  don't  know." 

Baldwin:  "I  don't  agree.  Tell  them  the  truth.  It  won't 
belittle  you  to  let  them  know  where  you  stand.  I 
think  he  should  make  an  honest  confession." 

Porter:  "You  men  all  have  been  put  on  jobs  which  you 
don't  know.  The  men  soon  find  you  out  but  you 
don't   tell   them.   Bluff   it    through." 

Leader:  "Mr.  Porter  says  that  most  of  you  don't  do 
that." 

Earl:  "They'll  find  out  soon  enough  so  say  to  the  men, 
'You  know  what  you're  doing  so  we'll  work  together." 
Put  yourself  with  them.  He  who  doesn't,  doesn't  do  his 
job.  No  sense  in  bluffing."  HE  APPEARED  ANGRY. 

Hoover:      "They'll  find  out  you  don't  know  anything." 

Porter  :  "You  have  to  make  them  know  you  are  going 
to  understand  their  job." 

Howe:  "Now — his  job  is  the  army,  to  get  the  instruc- 
tions to  Ward  and  let  him  carry  them  out,  and  I 
believe  he  would." 

Hill:  "Mr.  Ward  is  highly  respected  by  the  men.  He  is 
very  friendly  with  all  and  the  colonel  and  captain, 
too.  He  makes  direct  reports  to  higher  ups.  The  re- 
port about  Darwin  was  Ward's  viewpoint.  I  agree 
with  Earl.  Any  man  with  ability  should  not  beg  for 
mercy  but  tell  the  people  what  he  would  do.  Don't 
apologize  for  deficiencies.  Mr.  Hoover  was  too 
apologetic." 

Leader:  "And  tying  in  with  what  Mr.  Hoover  said, 
should  he  admit  it  to  all  the  men  or  just  to  Mr.  Ward?" 

Wayne:  "I  think  he  should  gain  the  confidence  of  Ward. 
He  will  act  as  a  lever  to  work  on  the  other  personnel." 

Leader:      "Should  he  win  Mr.  Ward  only?" 

Earl:  "No,  don't  work  with  Ward  alone.  Randall  will 
need  all  the  others  in  sympathy  with  him,  too." 

Hoover:  "The  quickest  way  to  get  votes  is  to  get  the 
ward   leader  in   back  of  you!" 

Leader:  "How  can  Randall  get  the  confidence  of  Mr. 
Ward?" 

Hoover:  "It  wouldn't  be  necessary  to  be  apologetic.  You 
could  solicit  advice  and  Ward  alone  couldn't  do  the 
job,  so  I  think  you  need  more  than  Ward  and  can 
still  use  him  as  head  instructor.  And  you  just  tell  them 
you  are  an  attorney-at-law  in  civilian  life  and  talk 
to  them  individually;  Ward,  first  and  explain,  'I  need 
help!'  " 

Leader:  "You  be  Ward,  Mr.  Alberts,  and  you,  Randall, 
Mr.    Hoover." 

Hoover:  "Ward,  I'm  Lt.  Randall,  and  I'm  here  to  take 
this  job  and  am  an  attorney-at-law  in  civilian  life  and 
need  your  help  and  perhaps  the  other  instructors 
haven't  had  as  much  training  as  you  and  so  you  can 
help  me!" 

Alberts:  (Hesitated  and  was  not  in  character)  "Well' 
I'd  give  him  my  confidence." 

Hood:  "I'd  saw  'Take  it  over.  It's  your  baby,"  if  I  was 
Ward." 

Louis:  "It  would  be  a  mistake  to  go  to  Ward.  Ward 
should  be  called  into  Randall's  office.  Superiors  never 
go  lower  in  the  Army." 
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Porter:      "We're  not  trying  to  settle  an  Army   problem." 
Louis:      "How  many   times   did   I    tell  you   to  go   see   the 

boss?'" 
Leader:      "Does  he  ever  visit  you?" 
Porter  and  Louis:      "Oh,  yes.'" 
Aiberts:      "He   could   come   out    and    talk    to    them    after 

seeing  Ward  first."' 
Hoover:     "I'd  go  further  and  get  more  facts.  The  place 

to  find  that  would  be  with  the  individual." 
Hoover:      "I'd  try,  but  not  on  the  first  day." 
Earl:      "It  seems  to  me  the  purpose  of  this  course   is   to 

try  to  apply  these  situations  to  the  company.  We  have 

a    formal    authority    here,     too."     (Gives    a     personal 

example.) 
Howe:      (Points  out  the  difference  between   this  situation 

and   the   company  one.)    "The   main  idea  is   to  build 

up  morale.  Visit  Ward  first  and  then  all  other  men. 

As   I   said  before,   bring   up   the   morale." 


Morse:  "We  should  get  more  facts  about  the  Darwin 
incident.  Get  them  by  talking  to  the  workers  and 
lesser  instructors." 

Howe:  "We  do  need  more  facts.  Ward's  ideas  are  the 
only  ones  we  know.  Ward  didn't  like  Darwin  and 
made  it  miserable  for  him." 

Hoover:  "Your  picture  is  that  Ward  could  have  helped 
Darwin  more." 

Louis:  "Morale  has  changed  since  the  expansion.  Ward 
was  dominating  the  whole  thing.  Before  a  civilian  was 
in  charge  and  suddenly  the  Army  steps  in.  Ward  is 
the  source  of  the  whole  trouble.  He  sets  lower  and  is 
hurt.  He  didn't  help  Darwin  at  all.  He  got  away  from 
the  problem  by  going  to  the  Colonel  and  the  Cap- 
tain." 

Leader:      "By  this,  do  you  mean  by-passing?" 

Hoover:  "Ward  deliberately  went  over  Darwin's  head. 
Ward  may  have  had  his  eye  on  another  job." 


MOST  PROBLEMS  in  industry- 
today  revolve  around  the  method 
of  obtaining  the  most  efficient  per- 
formance in  accomplishing  production. 
The  effective  use  of  people  is  a  func- 
tion encompassing  the  president  down 
to  the  lowest  supervisory  level. 

The  primary  emphasis  of  the  course 
taught  to  the  supervisory  personnel  of 
this  industrial  company  was  to  im- 
prove understanding  of  the  men  and 
to  offer  them  the  opportunity  to 
develop  human  relations  skills  and 
confidence  in  handling  complex  face  to 
face   relationships. 

One  aim  of  the  education  process 
is  to  aid  people  to  acquire  as  their 
own,  certain  habits  of  reasoning  and 
reflecting,  deliberating  and  choosing. 
Knowledge  involves  an  understand- 
ing of  the  ways  in  which  facts  are  ac- 
quired and  the  processes  of  reasoning 
by  which  they  have  been  interpreted. 
All  real  knowledge  includes  a  grasp  of 
reasons. 

The  student  should  not  only  know 
certain  truths,  but  be  capable  of 
participating  in  the  process  by  which 
truth  is  obtained.  The  learner  must 
get  the  relation  of  the  ideas  from  him- 
self and  I  believe  that  the  discussion 
which  occurs  from  the  case  method 
is  an  excellent  way  to  achieve  this 
end.  Many  irrelevant  ideas  may  be 
brought  to  the  student's  attention  by 
other  students,  but  the  students  are 
urged  to  note  all  facts  and  evolve  a 
relationship  which  is  satisfactory  to 
them. 

The  class  may  realize  that  action 
will  proceed  only  with  difficulty  in  the 
absence  of  further  facts  and  simul- 
taneously become  aware  that  in  a  real- 
life  situation  one  may  have  to  act  on 
the  bases  of  equally  limited  knowledge. 
As  part  of  the  technique  of  class  dis- 
cussion, dialogue  or  (role-playing) 
may  be  used.  By  trying  to  speak  and 
at  I  consistently  with  written  descrip- 
tions of  particular  individuals  one  can 


test  one's  ideas  in  practice.  For  example, 
the  fact  that  a  stubborn  individual  is 
simply  not  amenable  to  logical,  verbal 
persuasion  may  become  apparent  as 
one  plays  his  role.  In  discussions,  the 
professor  should  function  as  a  group 
member  or  discussion  leader  rather 
than  authority  figure.  Because  there  is 
never  one  definite  answer,  the  class 
cannot  placate  him  merely  by  offering 
a  solution.  There  are  usually  several 
possible  courses  of  action,  any  of 
which  may  resolve  the  situation.  Stress 
is  laid  on  the  pragmatic  approach  of 
undertaking  action  which  will  restore 
harmony. 

Emphasis  on   Participation 

The  use  of  the  case  method  em- 
phasizes student  participation — as- 
sessing the  facts,  making  the  analysis, 
weighing  the  considerations,  and  mak- 
ing a  responsible  decision  in  light  of 
these  factors.  We  try  to  develop  an 
ability  to  see  the  meaning  and  relation- 
ship of  facts,  the  capacity  to  make 
sound  judgment  on  the  basis  of  these 
perceptions,  and  a  skill  in  communi- 
cating their  judgments  to  others  so  as 
to  produce  the  desired  results  in  a 
field  of  action. 

The  case  method  initiates  students 
into  the  ways  of  independent  thought 
and  responsible  judgment.  It  confronts 
them  with  situations  which  are  not 
hypothetical  but  real.  It  places  them 
in  the  active  role,  open  to  critism 
from  all  sides.  It  puts  the  burden  of 
understanding  and  judgment  on  them. 
It  provides  them  the  occasion  to  deal 
constructively  with  their  contempor- 
aries and  their  elders.  It  gives  them 
the  stimulating  opportunity  to  make 
contributions  to  learning.  The  student 
can  act  as  a  responsible  member  of  a 
democratic  community.  Each  new 
case  comes  to  the  student  with  the 
same  freshness  and  novelty  that  ever- 
changing   experiences    in    life    will    ex- 


hibit. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  group 
grow  in  a  human  relations  class.  In- 
dividuals change  their  roles,  their  re- 
actions, and  their  understandings,  and 
the  changes  are  organized  around,  and 
occur  because  of.  their  own  individual 
needs.  Individuals  may  arrive  at  quite 
different  ways  of  explaining  what  is 
happening  in  the  group,  and  they  may 
change  their  ways  of  responding  to 
each  other. 

But  they  do  not  all  change  in  the 
same  direction  or  to  the  same  extent. 
They  develop,  if  anything,  more  ra- 
ther than  less  individuality,  because 
there  is  great  freedom  to  try  out  new- 
behavior  and  attitudes.  They  learn  how 
to  act,  each  in  his  own  way,  to  change 
the  group  situation  to  give  them- 
selves more  opportunity  to  be  them- 
selves. In  the  process,  they  discover  a 
great  deal  about  the  "selves"  they 
are — or.  more  accurately  perhaps,  the 
selves  they  can  be  in  a  supportive  but 
demanding    situation. 

One  of  the  main  functions  of  the 
instructor  is  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  student  to  see  for  himself  that  fixed 
formulas  and  abstract  "principles"  of 
technique  are  virtually  useless  in 
specific  situations,  and  to  see  that  each 
situation  requires  its  own  understand- 
ing and  reaction.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  instructor,  the  case  method 
is  a  most  demanding  and  exacting 
form  of  teaching,  for  he  is  subject  to 
all  the  challenges  which  confront  the 
student.  His  store  of  facts  will  almost 
surely  be  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
facts  known  to  the  class  as  a  whole. 

As  the  student  learns  to  listen  and 
to  participate  in  a  human  relations 
class  taught  by  the  case  method,  a  new- 
dimension  of  human  experience  is 
opened  to  him,  and  the  student  en- 
larges his  understanding  of  himself  and 
of  others.  In  this  process  he  "grows" 
and  is  more  willing  to  participate  and 
accept  responsibility  for  his  own  actions. 
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COMBINED    CHORAL    AND    INSTRUMENTAL    GROUPS    PRESENTED    MUSIC    FOR    THE    ANNUAL   CHRISTMAS    CONVOCATION. 

ChtMtnaA  off  the  CawpuA 

By  Maxine  Lowry 


CUTLER   HALL  DECORATIONS,    put  up   by  members  of  Blue   Key,   give 
the    campus    a    holiday    look,    setting    the    scene    for    Christmas    events. 
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CHRISTMAS  on  campus  is  very 
special.  Always  a  warm  and  friend- 
ly holiday  season,  to  the  collegian  it 
means  even  more. 

It  means  that  13  weeks  of  the  lirst 
semester  are  past  and  finals  are  creep- 
ing up;  it  means  decorating  the  dorm 
or  house;  it  means  sneaking  down  town 
to  buy  a  gift  for  the  roommate;  it 
means  singing  Christmas  carols  or  lis- 
tening to  others  sing. 

To  the  members  of  Blue  Key,  fra- 
ternity honor  society,  it  is  the  time  to 
brighten  up  the  campus  with  holiday 
greetings  and  glistening  lights.  To 
many  other  organizations,  it  means 
sharing  laughter  and  gaiety  with  the 
less  fortunate  —  the  little  ones  at  tin- 
Children's  Home,  the  patients  at  the 
State  Hospital,  the  patients  at  Shelter- 
ing Arms  Hospital. 

But,  most  of  all.  it  brings  a  touch 
of  homesickness.  And  when  classes  end. 
cars  and  buses  and  trains  pull  out  of 
Athens,  taking  the  students  home.  For. 
after  all,  Christmas  is  a  family  holiday 
to  be  shared  with  those  nearest  and 
dearest. 
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Chicago 

Chicago  Alumni  met  at  a  dinner  in 
Stouffers  Restaurant  November  29  to 
make  plans  for  a  big  spring  meeting 
and  re-activating  the  alumni  organiza- 
tion in  that  area.  Twenty-eight  persons 
attended  the  affair. 

Paul  Brickman  was  named  chairman 
of  a  nominating  committee  to  present 
a  slate  of  officers  at  the  next  meeting. 
James  H.  Watkins  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  spring  meeting. 

Marty  Hecht,  alumni  secretary,  met 
with  the  group  and  spoke  on  organiza- 
tional plans  for  the  Chicago  Alumni 
Chapter.  He  also  showed  color  slides  of 
campus  buildings  and  told  of  plans  for 
the  continued  expansion  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity. 

Wellston 

Dr.  Raymond  Gusteson.  associate 
professor  of  government,  was  guest 
speaker  at  a  December  6  meeting  of 
the  Wellston  Alumni  Club.  Held  at  the 
Wellston  Methodist  Church,  the  dinner 
meeting  was  attended  by  47  persons. 

The  club,  which  has  not  been  active 
for  some  time,  began  plans  for  a  re- 
vitalized program  by  electing  officers. 
Dr.  Paul  Essman,  '45.  was  named 
president  for  the  coming  year,  to  be 
assisted  by  Oryn  Johnson,  '49,  vice 
president,  and  Robert  E.  Householder, 
'52,  secretary.  Members  of  the  new 
board  of  directors  for  the  chapter  are 


A.  D.  King,  '28;  Robert  Sellers,  '28; 
and  James  Plummer,  '51.  Mr.  Sellers 
served  as  toastmaster  for  the  December 
affair. 

Guests  from  Athens,  in  addition  to 
1  )r.  Gusteson,  were  Mrs.  Clark  Cleve- 
land, executive  assistant  in  the  office 
of  the  president ;  her  husband ;  Joe 
Dando,  assistant  dean  of  men;  Mar- 
garet Davis,  director  of  residence  ser- 
vices; Marty  Hecht,  alumni  secretary. 

Perry  County 

Twelve  alumni  attended  a  dinner 
meeting  at  Weaner's  Tea  Room  in 
New  Lexington  December  3,  to  make 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  an 
alumni  chapter  in  Perry  County. 

Stan  Van  Atta,  '27,  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  event  which  included  an 
explanation  of  the  alumni  program  and 
the  showing  of  color  slides  by  Alumni 
Secretary  Marty  Hecht. 

Jack  Lybarger,  '49  was  named  chair- 
man of  a  spring  meeting  which  will  be 
an  organizational  affair.  Paul  Watt  will 
head  a  committee  to  present  a  slate  of 
officers  at  that  time. 

Columbus  Bobcats 

Five  alumni  well-known  in  sports 
circles  throughout  the  state  appeared 
on  a  panel  discussion  of  "Football  Rides 
Interpretations"  at  a  December  14 
meeting  of  the  Columbus  Bobcat  Club. 
Fiftv-one   members   attended    the   suc- 


cessful affair  in  the  Columbus  Athletic 
Club. 

Jim  Crum,  sports  director  at  TV  Sta- 
tion WLW-C,  moderated  the  panel  pro- 
gram. Other  panelists  were  Brandon  T. 
Grover,  '19,  assistant  to  the  Ohio  Uni- 
versity president;  Athletic  Director 
Carroll  C.  Widdoes;  E.  C.  "Irish" 
Krieger,  '20,  former  Big  Ten  offiicial 
and  recognized  authority  on  rules ; 
and  Harold  Wise,  '28,  former  head 
coach  at  OU. 

Frank  Richey,  head  freshman  coach, 
and  Cliff  Heffelfinger,  head  line  coach. 
also  attended  the  meeting  and  showed 
movies  of  the  Ohio  University-Bowling 
Green  football  game. 

Charles  Calhoun,  '48,  who  served  as 
program  chairman  for  the  affair,  was 
elected  president  of  the  club.  Other 
officers  named  were  Robert  Jack,  '49, 
vice  president:  and  Howard  Hollinger, 
'50,  secretary-treasurer. 

Robert  Holmes.  '44,  president  of  the 
Franklin  County  Alumni  Chapter, 
served  as  toastmaster. 

Pickaway  County 

W.  A.  Downing,  '17,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  a  spring  meeting  which 
will  serve  as  the  kickoff  for  an  alumni 
program  in  Pickaway  County.  His  ap- 
pointment was  made  on  December  5  at 
a  meeting  of  15  alumni  in  Circleville. 
Alumni  Secretary  Marty  Hecht  at- 
tended the  affair  and  presented  plans 
for  an  active  chapter  there. 


COLUMBUS  BOBCAT  CLUB  members  met  December  14  at  the  Athletic 
Club.  New  officers  are  shown  in  the  picture  at  the  left,  with  Franklin 
County  Alumni  Chapter  President  Bob  Holmes.    Left  to  right  are  Charles 


Calhoun,    president;    Holmes;    Robert   Jack,   vice    president;    and    Howard 
Hollinger,    secretary-treasurer.    At   the   right   is   another   group   of  alumni. 
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OFFICERS  AND  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  of  the  Southern  California 
Alumni  Chapter  are:  Seated  on  floor,  Jerre  Blair.  First  row,  left  to 
right,  Morry  Rabin,  Harry  Zipper,  Maurice  F.  Sheldon,  James  W.  Wisda, 
William    R.    Blumenthal,    and   Willard    Fielder.    Back   row,    Dr.    Leonard    S. 


Lazaroff,  Don  Maddock,  E.  W.  Shoemaker,  Harold  Oder,  William  J. 
Manning,  Charles  E.  Crowell,  Jr.,  and  Byron  E.  Whipple.  Another  board 
member,  Fred  J.  Ohler,  took  the  photograph.  The  Board  met  November 
15    and     adopted     a     constitution     and     bylaws    for    the    chapter. 


Southern  California 

A  dinner  and  business  meeting  was 
held  on  November  15  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Southern  California 
Chapter  of  the  Ohio  University  Alumni 
Association. 

Beginning  the  order  of  business,  the 
group  adopted  a  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  and  approved  seven  new  direc- 
tors. They  are  Byron  E.  Whipple,  '17; 
E.  W.  Shoemaker,  '26;  Fred  J.  Ohler, 
'51;  Willard  Fielder,  '36;  Don  Mad- 
dock,  '44;  Jerre  Blair,  '38:  and  Harry 
Zipper.  '34. 

They  next  elected  the  following 
officers  for  the  coming  year:  William 
J.  Manning,  '39,  president;  Morry  Ra- 
bin, '36,  vice  president ;  E.  W.  Shoe- 
maker, treasurer;  and  Don  Maddock, 
secretary. 

The  advisory  board  will  consist  of 
William  R.  Blumenthal,  '14;  Dr.  Stan- 
ley Dougan,  '14;  Sam  Welday.  '12; 
and  James  W.  Wisda.  '09. 

Dr.  Blumenthal  reported  on  the  na- 


tional board  of  directors  meeting  held 
in  Athens  recently  and  discussed  the 
honor  membership  plan  for  alumni. 
Following  an  open  discussion,  the  group 
then  decided  on  a  general  spring  meet- 
ing  in    the    Los    Angeles   area. 

Maurice    F.    Sheldon,    '43,    presided 
at  the  meeting. 


CLUB  SCHEDULES 

JANUARY 

7 

Philadelphia    Alumni    Chapter 

Shaker    &    Heights    (Cleveland    Wo- 

men) 

9 

Southeast    Section     (Cleveland    Wo- 

men) 

Westside  Suburban    (Cleveland  Wo- 

men ) 

17 

Euclid    Section    (Cleveland    Women) 

22 

Cleveland   Men — Luncheon 

26 

Cleveland   Women — Luncheon 

31 

Parma-Broolclyn    (Cleveland   Wo- 

men ) 

FEBRUAI 

6 

Southeast  Section 

14 

Lalcewood    (Cleveland  Women) 

28 

Parma-Broolclyn    Section 

Dayton  Mothers 

The  Ohio  University  Mothers  Club 
of  Greater  Dayton  held  its  November 
meeting  in  the  Windsor  Room  of  the 
Miami  Hotel.  About  30  members  at- 
tended the  affair,  which  featured  a 
talk  by  Miss  Mary  Nolan,  manager  of 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Dayton. 

The  group  voted  to  give  $120  to  the 
Ohio  University  dormitory  book  fund 
and  $25  to  be  given  a  Dayton  family. 

On  December  18  the  club  held  its 
Christmas  dinner  party  at  the  Patter- 
son Memorial  Center,  with  students 
and  guests  in  attendance.  Instead  oi  a 
Christmas  exchange,  each  member 
brought  a  gift  for  a  needy  family. 

Mrs.  Jim  Tuverson,  hospitality 
chairman,  made  arrangements  for  the 
Christmas  meeting  and  a  program 
was  given  by  OU  students. 

Mrs.  Edgar  McBride  was  program 
chairman  for  the  November  meeting. 
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By  Rowland  Congdon,    49 


VARSITY  LETTERMEN  returning  to  the  1956-57  basketball  squad  are: 
kneeling,  left  to  right,  Don  Sifft,  John  Tudor,  Larry  Williams;  standing, 
Russ     Grooms,      Henry     Pell,     Captain      Fred      Moore,     and     Bob     Peters. 


1956-57  Team  Roster 

NAME 

POS. 

HT. 

CLASS 

HIGH    SCHOOL 

Bob  Anderson 

G 

5-11 

So. 

Chillicothe 

Bill  Edwards 

F 

6-21/2 

So. 

Cincinnati  (Hughes) 

Russ  Grooms 

F 

6-5 

Jr. 

Portsmouth 

Fred  Moore  (Capt.) 

F 

6-4 

Sr. 

Waverly 

Dick  Norman 

G 

6-0 

So. 

Springfield  (Public) 

Henry  Pell 

C 

6-4 

Sr. 

Columbus  (South) 

Bob  Peters 

F 

6-3 

Jr. 

Parkersburg 

Dave  Scott 

C 

6-5'/2 

So. 

Canton  (Lehman) 

Don  Sifft 

G 

6-21/j 

Sr. 

Canton  (Timken ) 

John  Tudor 

F 

6-1 

Jr. 

Greenfield  (McClain) 

Larry  Williams 

G 

5-9 

Jr. 

Athens 

Jerry  Wolf 

F 

6-5 

So. 

Wapakoneta  (Blume) 

OHIO  UNIVERSITY'S  basketball  team  for  1956-57  was 
off  to  a  record  start. 

When  they  separated  for  a  week's  vacation  over  the 
Christmas  holiday,  they  had  a  5-1  record.  Included  in  this 
was  recognition,  after  four  games,  as  the  nation's  highest 
scoring  team,  with  a  98.3  average. 

This  was  for  a  period  including  games  of  Tuesday.  Dec. 
18.  Also  the  Bobcats  were  second  in  the  field  goal  average 
in  the  nation  with  a  .485  mark  and  third  in  recovering  re- 
bounds. 

Through  the  four  games,  too,  OU  had  set  an  all-time 
team  record  and  tied  another.  Their  57  percent  shooting 
average  against  Marietta,  whom  they  defeated  107-67,  was 
the  highest  recorded  by  any  Bobcat  team  in  a  single  game, 
according  to  available  records. 

And  their  113-71  win  over  Ohio  Wesleyan  tied  their  all- 
time  high  score  for  a  single  game  set  last  vear  against  More- 
head  State.  113-99. 

Prior  to  taking  a  week's  rest  before  returning  for  the 
"meat''  of  the  schedule,  the  boys  of  Coach  Jim  Snyder  par- 
ticipated in  the  first  annual  Watauga  Invitational  Tourna- 
ment at  Johnson  City.  Tenn. 

Entering  the  tournament  as  the  nation's  highest  scoring 
team,  the  Bobcats  were  quickly  lowered  from  this  perch  by 
a  ball-controlling  East  Tennessee  State  team,  who  downed 
OL*  63-62  and  went  on  to  win  the  tournament  title  defeating 
Marshall  the  next  night.  81-71.  The  Bobcats  came  back  to 
gain  consolation  honors  with  an  85-65  drubbing  of  Austin 
Peay,  another  Tennessee  school. 

Actually,  it  was  a  battle  of  two  of  the  nation's  top 
basketball  conferences,  the  Volunteer  State  Athletic  Con- 
ference, of  which  East  Tennessee  is  defending  champion, 
and  the  Mid-American,  with  Marshall  defending  the  title. 

The  Bobcats  scored  the  most  points  and  had  the  least 
scored  against  them  in  the  four-team  tournament. 

Following  this  play,  OU  had  a  5-1  season  record  and 
their  offensive  average  had  fallen  to  90. 

Captain  Fred  Moore  was  leading  point-maker  through 
the  six  games,  which  included  a  Mid-American  Conference 
tilt,  the  Bobcats  defeating  Kent.  97-89. 

Moore,  the  lithe  Waverly,  O.,  senior,  had  sent  105  Bob- 
cat (joints  onto  the  scoreboard  for  a  17.5  points  per  game 
average.  One  of  the  pleasant  surprises  in  the  early  play  was 
the  point-making  and  rebounding  of  sophomore  center.  Dave 
Scott.  Canton  Lehman  product. 

The  6-5/2  lad.  destined  to  become  one  of  OU's  greatest 
pivot  men,  had  scored  87  points,  for  second  place  behind 
Moore  and  was  the  leading  rebounder  on  the  squad  with  an 
average  of  slightly  over  12  per  game. 

Junior  forward  Bob  Peters,  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Ya..  and 
Senior  guard  Don  Sifft.  Canton  Timken,  each  had  70  points 
in  their  rredit  while  Dick  Norman,  Springfield  service  vet- 
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ciaii,  a  sophomore  at  25  years  of  age,  also  averaged  in  the 
double  figures  with  a  10.8  points  per  game  output  for  a  total 
of  54.  He  appeared  in  only  five  games,  however,  being  side- 
lined with  the  flu  one  night. 

This  is  one  of  the  speediest  and  best  shooting  Bobcat 
teams  to  be  developed  in  a  long  time.  The  credit  must  go  to 
hard-working  Jim  Snyder  who  has  suffered  through  some 
"long"  seasons  as  coaching  parlance  goes. 

In  his  previous  seven  seasons,  Snyder  has  coached  his 
Bobcat  teams  to  81  wins  and  76  loses. 

Also  backfield  coach  in  football,  Snyder  succeeded 
W.  J.  "Dutch"  Trautwein  as  head  basketball  coach  in  1949. 
He  was  a  member  of  Trautwein's  1940-41  team  which  play- 
ed in  the  National  Invitational  Tournament  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  winning  two  of  three  games. 

Snyder  was  graduated  from  Ohio  University  in  1941, 
having  starred  at  halfback  in  football  and  playing  guard  and 
forward  on  the  basketball  squad. 

He  returned  to  his  alma  mater  in  1946  as  assistant  bas- 
ketball and  football  coach  after  coaching  at  Canton  Lehman 
High  School  and  serving  with  the  U.  S.  Army  during  World 
War  II. 

But  Snyder  has  worked  hard  to  develop  a  good  team, 
and  in  this  one,  he  has  the  core  for  better  Bobcat  teams  in 
the  future.  Five  sophomores  grace  the  roster,  with  two  of 
these  in  the  top  five  in  scoring,  and  three  in  the  top  six.  Also 
there  is  more  height  this  year  than  for  a  long  time,  with  three 
bovs  at  the  6-5  level  and  two  6-4s. 

And.  the  freshman  team,  which  was  hand-picked  by 
Snyder  in  his  ventures  around  the  state  during  last  year's 


1957  Swimming 


JANUARY 

5 

Mid-American  Conference  Relays  at  Kent 

11 

Pittsburgh 

19 

At  Kentucky 

FEBRUARY 

2 

At  Notre  Dame 

9 

At  Indianapolis  Athletic  Club 

13 

At  Kenyon 

16 

At   Miami 

23 

At  Kent  State 

MARCH 

2      Bowling  Green 
8-10  Mid-American  Conference  Meet  at  Miami 
28-30  NCAA  Meet  at  North  Carolina 


1957  Wrestling 


JANUARY 

1 1  Bowling   Green 

12  Ohio  State.  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  at  Columbus 

18  At  Findlay 

19  At  Baldwin-Wallace 


FEBRUARY 

2 

At   Miami 

9 

Toledo 

12 

Marshall 

16 

At  Kent  State 

23 

At  Case  Tech 

MARCH 

1-2     Mid-American  Conference  Meet  at  Toledo 
8-9    4-1  Meet  at  Cose  Tech 
29-30  NCAA  Meet  at  Pittsburgh 


SOPHOMORES  who  have  added  height  and  strength  to  this  year's 
Bobcats  are,  left  to  right,  Dave  Scott,  Jerry  Wolf,  Bill  Edwards,  Dicit 
Norman,     and     Bob     Anderson.      All     have     seen     early     season     action. 


high  school  tournaments,  has  more  height  yet.  At  least  three 
of  the  yearlings  are  6-7  or  better  with  two  others  scaling  6-6. 

Also  to  be  praised  for  his  work  in  developing  fine  fresh- 
man prospects  into  good  varsity  material  is  Freshman  Coach 
Kermit  Blosser.  A  stern  fundamentalist,  Blosser  molds  by  the 
end  of  each  basketball  season,  a  representative  group  capable 
of  moving  into  the  more  rigorous  tests  of  varsity  play  in  the 
rugged  Mid-American  Conference. 

The  1956-57  Bobcat  captain,  Fred  Moore,  holds  Ohio 
University's  all-time  scoring  record  for  one  season  for  a 
sophomore — 327  points.  "Dirk"  fell  off  to  308  points  last 
year,  which  puts  him  461  points  away  from  the  three-year 
career  record  of   1096  points,  held  by  Frankie   Baumholtz. 

The  Waverly  senior,  whose  specialty  is  a  one-hand  jump 
shot,  also  needs  to  score  401  points  to  better  Jim  Betts'  single 
season  scoring  record  of  400  points. 

Gone  from  last  year's  squad  are  three  of  the  top  scorers, 
only  one  of  whom  was  lost  through  graduation.  That  was 
Dick  Garrison,  fourth-leading  scorer  last  year  with  275 
points.  Also  not  around  this  year  are  "Scotty"  Griesheimer, 
last  year's  leading  scorer  with  327  points,  who  decided  to 
concentrate  on  baseball,  and  Bob  Evans,  whose  283  points 
last  year  rated  him  third,  ineligible  for  his  senior  year. 

After  the  holidays,  the  Bobcats  return  for  nine  games 
in  January,  starting  off  with  Arizona  State  at  Athens,  Jan.  2. 
Following  this  the  Bobcats  travel  to  Morehead,  Ky.,  to  en- 
gage Morehead  College  Eagles,  Jan.  5,  and  then  have  four 
successive  league  games,  Marshall,  Bowling  Green,  Miami 
and  Kent  State.  The  latter  two  will  be  met  at  home. 

By  then,  the  Bobcats  will  know  better  their  chances  for 
league  honors. 


Wrestling  and  Swimming 

The  Bobcat  wrestling  and  swimming  teams  do  not  get 
under  way  until  January.  The  twice-defending  champion 
wrestlers  of  Coach  Fred  Schleicher  open  Jan.  1 1  against 
Bowling  Green  while  the  swimmers  first  action  is  in  the 
conference  relays  at  Kent.  Jan.  5. 


January,     1957 
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No  Time  For  Walking 


By  Robert  Magee 


REPRINTED   FROM   BETA  THETA   PI   MAGAZINE 


THE  SMALL  BOY  looked  up  as  we 
entered  the  ward.  He  sat  in  a 
wheelchair.  One  leg  hung  down,  barely 
able  to  reach  the  foot  platform.  A 
carefully  pinned  pajama  leg  well  above 
where  a  kner  would  have  been  indicat- 
ed the  stump  that  was  once  his  other 

leg- 
He  smiled  and  stopped  work  on  a 
piece  of  leathercraft  long  enough  to 
answer  my  companion's  cheertul. 
"How's  that  key  case  coming. 
Tommy?'" 

"Just  fine,  doctor.  It's  for  my  Mom. 
She's  coming  to  see  me  tomorrow,  and 
I'm   going   to   surprise   her   with    it." 

The  boy  smiled  broadly  as  we  left 
the  ward.  My  companion  spoke  to  me 
when  we  were  in  the  hall  once  more. 

"He  has  less  than  12  months. 
Malignant  growth  in  the  leg.  He  came 
to   us   too   late." 

A  trace  of  sadness  passed  across  the 
man's  face  as  he  spoke  as  if  he  were 
losing  an  old  and  close  friend.  As  we 
passed  through  other  wards  filled  with 
children,  the  man  spoke  to  many  of  the 
patients. 

They  were  glad  to  see  him.  Big 
cheerful  smiles  usually  greeted  him 
wherever  he  went.  They  were  all  his 
friends  and  he  was  their  friend;  he  has 
made  their  welfare  his  purpose  in  life. 

For  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Boggs,  Ohio  U. 
'41,  is  one  of  the  very  few  pathologists 
in  the  United  States  who  devotes  his 
practice    entirely    to    children. 

Categories  of   Life 

The  doctor  divides  his  life  into  four 
categories : 

1.  Treatment  and  care  of  children 
as  chief  pathologist  of  Chicago's  Child- 
ren's Memorial  Hospital — "The  patho- 
logist is  the  medical  diagnostician;  he 
has  been  termed  the  doctor's  doctor 
and  his  job  is  to  diagnose  and  suggest 
treatment  for  patients  through  the  use 
of  his   laboratories   and   equipment." 

2.  Original  research  in  the  hope  of 
furthering  medical  knowledge;  done 
often  with  volunteer  patients  of  the 
Illinois  State  Penitentiary — "The 
pathologist  should  be  the  explorer;  he 
seeks  to  find  out  how  a  disease  is 
caused  and  how  it  may  be  cured." 

3.  Teaching,    as    an    associate    pro- 


fessor of  pathology  at  the  Northwestern 
University  medical  school-  -"Perhaps 
one  of  the  greatest  satisfactions  of  a 
teacher  is  being  able  to  stimulate  a 
young  mind  into  undertaking  one  of 
the  many  challenges  that  face  us  in 
medicine   today." 

4.  Serving  the  community,  as  chief 
of  staff  at  the  small  Negro-White 
Evanston  Community  hospital — "You 
cannot  neglect  your  own  community. 
particularly  when  there  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discourage  unfair  discrimi- 
nation and  advance  the  cause  ot  uni- 
versal brotherhood." 

A  Worthy  Goal 

Dr.  Boggs  has  a  goal;  he  is  trying  to 
make  the  world  a  better  and  healthier 
place  in  which  to  live.  Following  this 
goal,  his  pace  is  quick.  The  doctor 
never  walks;  his  step  is  more  of  gallop. 
He  has  many  things  to  do  so  there  is 
no  time  for  walking. 

At  the  staff  meeting  in  Children's 
Memorial,  a  medical  "first"  is  dis- 
cussed, the  ways  of  successfully  per- 
forming a  previously  deemed  "impos- 
sible" heart  operation.  A  vital  member 
of  the  surgical  team,  the  pathologist 
will  be  responsible  for  the  life-sustain- 
ing blood  that  will  keep  the  child 
alive. 

Dr.  Joseph  D.  Boggs,  '  1 1 
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On  Thursday  morning,  the  doctor  is 
off  to  Joliet,  the  Illinois  State  Peniten- 
tiary. There,  in  a  unique  experiment 
which  does  not  exist  elsewhere  in  the 
Linked  States,  he  works  with  a  group 
of  prisoners  who  have  volunteered 
their  lives  to  science. 

This  is  done  in  an  attempt  to  deter- 
mine how  certain  diseases  fatal  to 
children  are  transmitted  and  cured. 
The  diseases  used  in  the  Joliet  experi- 
ments are  of  the  type  that  can  not  be 
transmitted  to  animals,  thus  the  neces- 
sity for  human  guinea  pigs. 

As  Walter  Reed  worked  with  yellow 
fever,  Joseph  Boggs  is  working  with 
children's  diseases  lor  which  there  are 
no  known  cures.  Thus  far,  he  has  lost 
none  of  his  volunteers  in  his  search 
for  the  unknown  in  medicine.  He  does 
not  recommend  this  type  of  work  as 
conducive  to  a  restful  night's  sleep, 
however. 

On  Friday  evenings,  he  presides  as 
chief  of  staff  over  staff  meetings  of  the 
Evanston  Community  Hospital,  a  small 
modern  hospital  built  to  serve  the  needs 
of  Evanston's  Negro  population  during 
a  time  when  Negro  patients  were  not 
accepted  at  the  two  Evanston  general 
hospitals.  Tlie  hospital  welcomes  pa- 
tients of  both  races. 

These  staff  meetings  have  resulted  in 
a  deep  racial  tension  between  tin- 
Negro  and  white  groups.  Dr.  Boggs, 
as  mediator,  must  try  to  pacify  both 
sides,  serving  the  hospital  and  com- 
munity in  the  best  way  that  he  sees  fit. 

Writer  and   Lecturer 

Much  time  is  spent  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  the  information  which  he  has 
acquired.  Three  times  a  week,  he  lec- 
tures  to   his    class   at   Northwestern. 

The  doctor  is  also  a  frequent  contri- 
butor to  the  medical  journals.  Several 
times  a  year,  he  tours  the  medical  back- 
woods of  the  United  States,  taking  late 
medical  developments  to  the  small 
town  physician  through  a  series  of  one 
night  lectures. 

When  this  schedule  permits,  the 
doctor  spends  an  evening  at  home  with 
his  wife  and  their  10-year-old  son,  Joe, 
Jr.  Unless  Joey  gets  his  Dad  down  in 
the  basement  to  work  on  a  midget  race 
car,  it's  usually  an  evening  of  reading : 
for  the  doctor  seeks  always  to  know. 

There  is  a  good  chance  that  Dr. 
Boggs  will  help  write  medical  history  in 
the  next  few  decades.  But  even  if  his- 
tory7 should  fail  to  record  his  name, 
his  associates  and  friends  will  be  better 
people  for  having  known  him.  In  this 
way,  he  will  succeed  in  making  a  great 
contribution  toward  the  causes  of  bro- 
therhood and  truth.  He  is  following 
the  light  of  the  three  stars  to  help  build 
a  better   world. 
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My  Trip  Around  the  World 


By  James  W.  Wisda,  '09 

San  Marino,  California 


SINCE  MY  FIRST  introduction  to 
geography  in  a  little  red  schoolhousc 
in  Defiance  County,  Ohio,  I  have  been 
told  that  the  earth  is  round,  and  proof 
of  this  has  been  claimed  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake  and  others. 

After  giving  the  above  problem  con- 
siderable thought  Mrs.  Wisda  and  I 
secured  passage  on  the  R.M.S.  (Royal 
Mail  Ship)  Caronia  which  promised  to 
cover  ports  resembling  the  cruise  of 
Drake  with  perhaps  some  of  the  hard- 
ships eliminated. 

On  January  16,  1956,  we  took  off  at 
9  AM  on  a  DC  7  covered  wagon  and 
were  in  New  York  in  seven  hours.  After 
seeing  the  sights  of  Gotham  we  sailed 
January  20th. 

Our  first  port  of  call  was  Trinidad 
Island,  which  is  noted  lor  its  Pitch 
Lake  which,  until  about  fifty  years  ago, 
was  the  world's  main  source  of  supply 
of  asphalt  for  more  than  200  years. 
This  lake  is  about  one  half  mile  in  di- 
ameter, has  produced  immense  quanti- 
ties of  asphalt,  and  is  now  at  the  same 
level  as  when  production  started.  This 
was  our  introduction  to  the  tropics, 
coconuts,  bananas,  etc. 

Next  we  anchored  at  Bahia,  Brazil, 
after  an  elaborate  celebration  of  our 
first  crossing  of  the  Equator,  and  acqui- 
sition of  the  "Shellback"  title.  This  is 
a  very  old  and  attractive  city,  and  was 
the  first  capitol  of  Brazil. 


Last  year  Mr.  Wisda.  a  retired 
engineer,  fulfilled  a  lifetime  ambi- 
tion when  he  and  his  wife  spent 
four  months  on  a  trip  around  the 
world.  In  his  article  for  the  Alum- 
nus, Mr.  Wisda  recounts  his  ex- 
periences of  the  cruise,  adding  this 
footnote:  "After  a  glimpse  of  the 
various  countries,  I  thank  God 
every  day  that  I  am  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  of  America." — 
Ed. 


After  one  day  on  the  ship  we  docked 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  where  we  spent  two 
days. 

After  cruising  southeasterly  for  three 
days  we  contacted  the  island  of  Tristan 
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Mr.    \ni>  Mrs.  Wisda  on   Island  of  Bali 


da  Cunha,  which  is  an  extinct  volcano 
rising  abruptly  from  the  middle  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  inhabited  by 
about  300  persons  who  subsist  on  large 
crayfish,  the  tails  of  which  are  canned 
and  shipped  to  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa. 

Three  days  later  we  docked  at  Cape 
Town,  which  is  a  very  modern  city  and 
very  important  port  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  and  important  stopping 
place  before  the  construction  of  the 
Suez  Canal. 

The  next  morning  we  arrived  at 
Kimberley,  the  City  of  Diamonds,  and 
were  driven  to  the  DeBeers  Diamond 
Mine,  where  we  saw  diamonds  extri- 
cated from  the  blue  clay  by  means  of 
tables  similar  to  those  used  in  gold 
mining,  excepting  that  where  mercury 
is  used  to  amalgamate  the  gold  petro- 
leum jelly  is  used  to  catch  the  diamonds 
which  are  heavier  than  the  surrounding 
blue  clay. 

We  reached  Johannesburg  the  next 
morning  by  train,  and  were  driven  in  a 
popular  car  to  see  the  sights.  Our  first 
stop  was  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  first 
mine  dumps  built  during  the  early  days 
of  gold  mining. 

Our  next  destination  was  Victoria 
Falls,  which   we   reached  by  an  S.   A. 


Constellation  plane  after  a  600  mile 
flight,  about  18  degrees  south  of  the 
Equator,  and  elevation  of  3000  feet. 

Continuing  our  journey,  we  arrived 
at  Praetoria  in  the  evening.  After  a 
good  night's  rest  we  were  driven  to  see 
the  government  buildings,  statue  of 
General  Louis  Botha  of  Boer  War 
fame,  Vortrekkers  Monument,  statue 
of  Oom  Paul  Kruger,  and  the  Cullinan 
Diamond  Mine.  Then  we  drove  about 
30  miles  to  a  native  village,  quite  ab- 
original, and  boarded  our  train  for  Nel- 
spruit  in  a  tropical  rain. 

Four  days  later  we  were  in  Zanzibar, 
a  Moslem  island  which  claims  to  pro- 
duce 80  percent  ol  the  world's  cloves. 
We  were  guilded  by  Moslem  island  boy 
scouts,  entertained  by  a  capable  Mos- 
lem band,  and  walked  part  of  the  way 
through  streets  too  narrow  for  cars. 
This  was  once  a  prominent  slave  mar- 
ket, with  an  Anglican  cathedral  now  on 
the  site.  Very  small  sailing  ships  still 
ply  between  Zanzibar  and  Bombay, 
India. 

Our  next  stop  was  the  Seychelles  Is- 
lands three  days  later.  After  seeing  the 
park,  town  and  the  famed  Coco  de 
Mer,  a  double  coconut  found  only  here, 
we  sailed  for  Bombay.  A  legend  exists 
(Please  turn  pane  ) 
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to  the  effect  that  these  islands  were 
the  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and 
that  the  Coco  de  Mer  was  the  for- 
bidden fruit. 

Three  days  later  we  were  in  Bombay. 
India.  After  a  tour  of  the  city  through 
dense  crowds  of  pedestrians,  we  saw 
the  public  laundry,  our  first  Hindu 
Temple,  and  heard  our  first  cries  of 
"Baksheesh"  amid  the  almost  unbeliev- 
able filth,  squalor,  and  poverty.  We 
also  saw  burning  ghats  where  Hindus 
burn  their  dead,  and  the  Temple  of 
Silence  where  the  Parsees  expose  their 
dead  to  flocks  of  vultures.  Somewhat 
nauseated  we  returned  to  the  Taj  Ma- 
hal Hotel  for  luncheon.  Imagine  this. 
After  shopping  we  boarded  a  deluxe 
air  conditioned  train  for  a  six  day 
trip  inland.  We  arrived  at  Delhi  the 
next  evening,  after  a  pleasant  ride  on  a 
well  maintained  right  of  way.  Next 
morning  we  attended  mass  at  the  cathe- 
dral where  we  listened  to  a  sermon  de- 
livered by  a  native  Indian  bishop  in 
very  precise  London  english.  after 
which  we  were  driven  to  a  modern 
hotel  for  luncheon.  Later  we  were 
driven  to  the  monument  of  Mahatma 
Gandi,  through  makeshift  hovels  of  dis- 
placed Hindus  from  Pakistan.  More 
filth  and  poverty.  We  were  then  taken 
to  dealers  in  saphires  where  we  were 
really  taken.  After  seeing  the  old  Mogul 
Fort,  a  mosque,  and  temple,  we  were 
driven  through  the  magnificent  Gov- 
ernment Center  at  New  Delhi  where 
we  boarded  our  train  for  Agra. 

The  next  morning  we  were  in  Agra, 
where  we  were  driven  to  the  Red  Fort, 
a  relic  of  the  old  Moguls,  Pearl  Mosque, 
and  tomb  of  Akbar  the  Great  at  nearby 
Sikranda,  and  finally  to  the  great  Taj 
Mahal  itself.  It  is  majestic.  Our  train 
left  for  Banares  after  dinner. 

After  a  night  on  the  train  we  were 
met  at  Banares  by  American  cars  and 
driven  to  the  Ganges  River  and  put 
aboard  high  decked  scows  propelled  by 
two  men  in  rowboats.  Cruising  up  and 
down  the  Ganges  we  observed  the 
faithful  Hindus  bathing,  and  burning 
ghats  where  the  dead  are  cremated. 
The  water  of  the  Ganges  is  about  the 
color  of  the  Hocking  during  high  water, 
but  to  the  Hindus  it  is  the  elixir  of  life. 
They  bathe  in  it.  drink  it.  and  claim  no 
ill  effects  from  it. 

A   Busy   Port 

Continuing  on,  we  visited  Fate  Pur 
Sikra  and  from  there  to  the  city  of 
Bombay. 

Two  days  later  we  docked  at  Colom- 
bo, Ceylon,  a  very  busy  port.  This  is- 
land is  typically  tropical  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  banana  trees,  coconut  palms, 
and  rubber  trees,  with  rice  paddies 
wherever  possible,  and  many  tea  plan- 
tations for  which  Ceylon  is  particularly 


noted.  Banyan  and  flowering  trees  of 
all  species  are  plentiful.  Our  train  trip 
70  miles  inland  to  the  city  of  Kancy 
was  pleasant  and  uneventful,  but  our 
ride  back  in  an  automobile  in  a  pour- 
ing tropical  rain  was  not  so  good.  We 
saw  an  elephant  going  to  the  rescue  of 
a  bus  which  had  missed  a  curve. 

We  left  for  Singapore  in  the  evening 
and  arrived  four  days  later  early  in  the 
morning.  The  day  was  spent  seeing 
the  sights,  among  which  was  the  fam- 
ous causeway  over  which  the  Japanese 
came  without  too  much  resistance.  The 
guns  pointing  out  to  sea  were  not  in 
our  itinerary.  We  attended  dinner  at 
the  famous  Raffles  Hotel  and  were  sur- 
prised and  delighted  during  the  dinner 
by  a  Malayan  band  rendering  a  pro- 
gram of  popular  American  tunes,  after 
which  we  were  entertained  by  several 
Malayan  and  Japanese  dances. 

Two  days  later  we  anchored  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Menam  River  and  were 
taken  aboard  a  ferry  which  conducted 
us  up  the  river  about  40  miles  to  Bang- 
kok, the  capitol  of  Thailand.  The  river 
is  not  sufficiently  deep  to  accommodate 
the  Caronia. 

Our  next  stop  was  Pandangbay,  Bali, 
which  we  reached  three  days  later  after 
passing  through  waters  made  famous 
in  World  War  Two.  Our  anticipation 
here  was  great  but  the  realization  a 
great  disappointment.  The  natives  of 
Bali  are  Hindus,  and  while  it  was 
under  Dutch  rule  the  island  gained  a 
great  reputation.  The  Moslems  have 
changed  this  during  their  10  years  rule. 

Scene  of  War 

Three  days  later,  after  crossing  the 
Equator  for  the  fourth  time,  we 
reached  Manila,  after  sailing  through 
waters  which  we  read  about  during  the 
late  unpleasantness,  and  passed  be- 
tween Bataan  and  Corrigedor.  Parts  of 
many  ships  sunk  during  the  war  were 
in  sight,  and  ironically  the  Nippon  Sal- 
vage Company  was  busy  at  work  on 
one  of  the  hulls.  We  were  received  very 
cordially  and  for  the  first  time  in  more 
than  two  months,  we  felt  that  we  were 
among  friends. 

Hong  Kong  was  our  next  port  of 
call.  We  arrived  and  docked  at  Kow- 
loon  which  is  part  of  the  Hong  Kong 
area  and  which  is  located  on  the  main- 
land. Red  China  is  a  very  few  miles 
away.  Having  arrived  in  the  morning 
we  spent  the  forenoon  visiting  the 
fabulous  shops  for  which  the  Hong 
Kong  community  is  noted.  We  enriched 
their  coffers  some.  In  the  afternoon  we 
were  driven  inland  through  the  city, 
which  is  filled  with  displaced  Chinese, 
and  at  one  point,  were  within  two  miles 
of  the  Red  Chinese  lines.  The  next 
morning  we  crossed  the  strait  to  Hong 
Kong  proper  and  were  met  by  another 


American  car  whose  driver  informed 
us  that  the  car  was  owned  by  a  very 
wealthy  smuggler,  whose  beautiful 
home  we  passed  on  our  way  to  see  the 
sights.  We  first  proceeded  to  the  top 
of  a  mountain  thence  down  through 
Happy  Valley,  with  its  very  large  race 
track  and  thence  to  the  fantastic  Tigei 
Balm  Villa,  and  back  to  the  ship. 

We  left  Kowloon  late  at  night  and 
arrived  at  Okinawa  two  days  later  in 
the  early  morning,  where  we  were 
piloted  through  an  "S"  shaped  chan- 
nel to  our  anchorage. 

We  then  traveled  to  Naha,  and  aftei 
several  interesting  sights,  we  again 
boarded  the  ship  and  were  off  for 
Kobe,  Japan,  arriving  there  after  two 
nights  and  one  day. 

No  Glimpse   of   Fujiama 

We  were  then  driven  to  Yokohama, 
where  the  ship  was  then  docked,  and 
after  spending  two  days  there  seeing 
the  sights  and  shopping  we  sailed  for 
Honolulu  without  getting  even  a 
glimpse  of  the  famous  Fujiama.  We  did 
receive  a  wonderful  sendoff  by  a  band 
and  thousands  of  Japanese. 

After  seven  days  of  fairly  rough  sea 
we  reached  Honolulu  about  dawn  and 
had  breakfast  aboard  ship.  We  sailed 
for  Long  Beach  the  evening  of  the 
second  day-,  and  arrived  seven  davs 
later. 

We  were  met  by  our  two  sons  and 
daughter  with  8  of  our  13  grand- 
children, and  proceeded  home,  about 
30  miles,  where  we  distributed  gifts 
gathered  at  many  of  the  various  ports. 
After  a  dinner  aboard  for  the  adults  we 
sailed  for  Acapulco,  Mexico,  and  the 
Panama  Canal,  since  neither  of  us  had 
seen  either  of  these. 

Four  days  later  we  dropped  anchor 
at  Acapulco.  This  is  a  very  popular  re- 
sort with  its  many  excellent  hotels,  situ- 
ated around  a  beautiful  harbor.  It  is 
from  this  harbor  that  the  Spanish  wind- 
jammers sailed  for  the  Philippines  din- 
ing their  occupation  of  the  Islands, 
without  discovering  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands which  were  very  near  their  route. 

We  sailed  for  the  Panama  Canal  the 
same  evening  arriving  two  days  later. 
We  were  driven  around  Panama  City, 
and  visited  Old  Panama,  destroyed  by 
Henry  Morgan,  Diablo  Heights,  and 
other  points  of  interest,  and  enjoyed  a 
delightful  dinner  and  dance  at  the  ultra 
modern  Hotel  El  Panama  in  the  eve- 
ning. We  started  through  the  Canal  in 
the  morning. 

We  arrived  in  New  York  May  7th 
after  an  uneventful  trip  from  the 
Canal. 

After  two  days  in  New  York  seeing 
Mickey  Mantle  do  his  stuff  we  boarded 
our  DC  7  covered  wagon  and  arrived 
home  in  about  8  hours. 
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Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barton,  of  Chillicothe, 
whose  late  husband,  Howard  G.  Barton, 
was  a  graduate  of  1888,  can  not  be  blamed 
for  the  teacher  shortage.  Her  eight  children 
are  or  were  all  teachers,  and  five  of  them 
married  teachers.  Eleven  grandchildren 
teach  school  and  six  more  are  now  study- 
ing to  be  teachers.  All  eight  of  the  children 
attended  Ohio  University.  William  Howard 
Barton,  '07,  was  superintendent  of  the  Bain- 
bridge  school  when  he  died.  Clinton,  '10. 
was  a  grammar  school  principal  in  Sidney 
when  he  died.  Margaret  (Mrs.  Herbert 
Good)  taught  in  Pickaway  County  before 
her  family  was  started.  Clara  (Mrs.  Donald 
Bookwalter)  is  a  former  Ross  County 
teacher.  Ruth  (Mrs.  Harold  Minshall) 
teaches  third  grade  at  Chillicothe,  where 
her  husband  is  head  of  the  high  school 
commercial  department.  Robert.  '27,  is 
superintendent  at  Deavertown  and  his  wife 
also  teaches  there.  John.  '28,  teaches  botany 
and  biology  at  Columbus  Central  High 
School.  Alice  (Mrs.  Robert  Hilliard),  taught 
at  Lancaster  before  her  husband  became  a 
professor  at  Ohio  Northern.  Six  of  the 
grandchildren  also  attended  Ohio  University. 

1911 

Wilmer  E.  Stine  retired  at  the  end  of 
the  year  after  many  years  in  Government 
Service,  and  is  living  in  Hendersonville. 
North    Carolina. 

1921 

Mary  Reichelderfer  Werkman  (Mrs. 
John)  is  teaching  at  Parker  High  School  in 
Chicago.  Her  husband  has  a  book  store  in 
that    city. 

1925 

William  H.  Herbert,  Ohio  University 
Purchasing  Agent,  has  been  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Educational  and 
Institutional  Cooperative  Service,  Inc., 
Garden  City,  Long  Island.  The  E  &  I  is 
a  pool  procurement  and  advisory  group 
serving  900  accredited  and  non-profit  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  United  States. 
Purchasing  volume  for  1955  exceeded  4J4 
million  dollars.  The  organization  is  an  af- 
filiate of  the  National  Association  of  Edu- 
cational Buyers  which  serves  the  same  mem- 
bership but  in  other  fields  of  procurement. 
Mr.  Herbert  previously  served  as  field  re- 
presentative for  the  E  &  I  Cooperative 
Service,  Inc.,  and  regional  director  for  the 
National  Association  of  Educational  Buy- 
ers. 

Edward  M.  "dutch"  Jennings  has  join- 
ed the  advertising  department  of  the 
Columbus  Citizen.  He  was  with  the  Boston 
Post  for  many  years  but  moved  to  Columbus 
recently  after  the  Boston  paper  discontinued 
publication. 

1926 

Catherine  Weller  Vickers  (Mrs.  J. 
K.)  and  her  husband  are  living  in  DeLand. 
Florida,  having  moved  there  soon  after  his 
retirement  in  July  from  the  Royal-McBee 
Company. 

Hazel  McDonald  is  a  school  social 
worker  at  the  Oak  Park  (Illinois)  Elemen- 
tary   School. 

1928 
Emmer    M.    Dudley    is    president-secretary 


of  the  Carolina  Tire  &  Appliance  Company 
in    Lenoir,    North    Carolina. 

Eric   Shattif.ck   leaches  at   Reynoldsburg 
High    School. 


Dr.  J.  A.  Myers,  '12 

AN  OHIO  UNIVERSITY 
alumnus  who  has  gained 
wide-spread  recognition  in  the 
field  of  medicine,  was  honored 
recently  in  Cologne,  Germany,  at 
the  Fourth  International  Con- 
gress on  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 

He  is  Dr.  J.  A.  Myers,  '12, 
professor  of  medicine  and  public 
health  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, who  was  awarded  the 
Varrier-Jones  medal  for  inter- 
national contributions  to  tuber- 
culosis knowledge  and  control. 

The  award  and  a  lectureship 
were  established  by  British  physi- 
cians as  a  memorial  to  Sir  Pen- 
drill  Varrier-Jones,  who  pro- 
moted a  world-famed  village  near 
London  for  tuberculosis  patients 
and  their  families. 

Dr.  Myers  addressed  doctors 
from  70  nations  on  fallacies  that 
hinder  TB  control.  Studies  finan- 
ced by  state  and  county  Christ- 
mas Seal  grants  provided  statis- 
tics for  his  talk. 

At  Ohio  University's  sesquice- 
tennial  commencement  in  1954, 
Dr.  Myers  was  one  of  nine  per- 
sons to  receive  honorary  docto- 
rates. 


1930 

Dr.  Elmer  D.  West,  educational  specia- 
list on  the  staff  of  the  National  Security 
Agency,  has  been  named  assistant  director 
of  a  new  Office  of  Statistical  Information 
and  Research,  for  the  American  Council  on 
Education.  Washington.  D.  C.  The  office, 
which  will  be  operated  as  part  of  the  Coun- 
cil's central  program,  has  a  five-year  grant 
of  $375,000  from  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion of  New  York.  Formerly  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Institute  for  Research 
in  Pittsburgh,  director  of  admissions,  coun- 
selling, and  placement  at  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  provost  of  Stoneleigh 
College,  Rye  Beach  New  Hampshire.  Dr. 
West  recently  completed  a  special  six-month 
research  project  for  the  Council  which  re- 
sulted in  a  widely  praised  book.  "Back- 
ground for  a  National  Scholarship  Policy". 
Mrs.  West  is  the  former  Dorothy  Barton. 
'31. 


1931 

Clyde  R.  Batti.n,  basketball  and  baseball 
coach  at  Roosevelt  Junior  High  School  in 
Columbus  since  1946,  retired  from  active 
coaching  on  January  1.  He  remains  at 
Roosevelt  as  an  industrial  arts  teacher.  Mr. 
Battin  joined  the  Columbus  public  schools 
in  1935  after  teaching  at  Sandusky,  New 
Boston,  and  Middleport.  He  coached  foot- 
ball and  baseball  at  Columbus  South  for  1 1 
years    before    going    to    Roosevelt. 

P.  C.  Lambert  teaches  wood  shop  and 
drafting  at  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Deaf 
in   Columbus. 


1933 

Kathleen  M.  Forgey  is  teaching  at 
Chesapeake,    Ohio. 

Elsworth  J.  Holden  is  coach  at  Cleve- 
land's   Rhodes    High    School. 


1935 

Robert  Littler,  who  has  been  golf  pro 
at  the  Athens  Country  Club  since  1937, 
spends  winters  as  pro  at  a  private  golf 
course  on  Key  Biscayne,  Miami,  Florida. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Littler  have  four  children, 
Bobby,    Mark,   Craig,   and   Gini. 

W.  D.  Whaley  is  owner-operator  of  the 
popular     Colonial     Motel     in     Columbus. 


1936 

Dr.  W.  Wendell  Williams  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  Riveredge-Oradell  Regional 
School     in     Oradell,     New    Jersey. 

Dr.  K.  Alvin  Merendino,  professor  of 
surgery  at  the  University  of  Washington 
School  of  Medicine  in  Seattle,  and  a  col- 
league recently  performed  a  new  type  of 
"open  heart  surgery"  which,  for  the  first 
time,  permits  surgical  correction  of  a  heart 
valve  defect  brought  on  by  rheumatic  fever. 
It  was  the  first  time  the  use  of  this  surgery 
had  been  reported  for  a  condition  in  which 
the  blood  flows  backward  through  a  faulty 
heart  valve.  The  report  of  their  work,  which 
received  a  great  deal  of  public  notice,  was 
reported  to  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion   clinical   meeting   in   November. 
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Kindergarten  of  Their  Own 


Olive  and  Alice  McKeny 


TN  THE  CITY  of  St.  Albans. 
-*■  just  outside  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
is  a  modern  new  kindergarten  build- 
ing which  represents  a  dream  come 
true  for  two  Ohio  University 
alumnae. 

For  several  years  Olive  and  Alice 
McKeny  have  been  making  plans 
and  buying  supplies  to  build  their 
own  kindergarten  in  the  city  where 
they  have  spent  most  of  their  lives. 
Both  popular  teachers  at  Glenvvood 
school  on  Charleston's  West  Side, 
for  many  years,  the  sisters  felt  the 
need  of  a  first  class  kindergarten  in 
St.  Albans,  and  decided  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Encouraged  by  their  friends,  they 
set  out  to  build  and  equip  a  build- 
ing that  woidd  enable  them  to  carry 
out  such  a  dream.  That  meant  a 
great  deal  of  investment  as  well  as 
careful  planning,  but  the  McKeny 
sisters  set  about  their  task  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

This  summer  both  resigned  their 
teaching  positions  in  Charleston, 
and  in  the  fall  they  began  kinder- 
garten classes  in  their  new  28  by  64 
foot  cement  block  building. 

The  new  building  consists  of  two 
rooms,  separated  by  modern  fold- 
ing doors  which  can  be  opened  for 
special  events.  The  rooms  are  color- 
fully decorated,  and  each  has  its 
nun    cloakroom,    toilet,   and    storage 


room. 

A  kitchenette  and  fenced  in  play- 
ground are  other  features  of  the 
kindergarten  which  is  designed  to 
offer  activities  to  "develop  the 
whole  child,  socially,  physically, 
mentally,  and  spiritually." 

The  McKeny  sisters  feel  that 
activities  such  as  music,  art,  and 
handwork  should  be  the  centers  of 
interest  in  a  kindergarten. 

"We  feel  this  type  of  readiness 
work  will  do  the  child  more  good 
than  formal  studies,"  they  say.  "al- 
though the  children  of  course,  learn 
to  count  a  little  and  read  from  left 
to  right  while  participating  in  our 
activities." 

Twenty  children  are  attending 
the  kindergarten  this  year,  and  al- 
most that  many  have  already  en- 
rolled for  next  year.  Instruction  is 
given  from  9  until  11:45  a.m.,  but 
many  more  hours  are  spent  by  the 
owner-teachers  in  planning  and 
collecting  new  material. 

Since  both  graduated  from  Ohio 
University  in  1939,  the  sisters  have 
hoped  to  some  day  have  their  own 
kindergarten.  Their  feelings  now 
that  the  hope  has  become  a  reality 
are  adequately  summed  up  in  this 
observance  by  a  mother  of  one  of 
the  students:  "It's  difficult  to  de- 
cide who  has  more  fun,  the  children 
or  the  teachers." 


1938 

R.  W.  Hollingsworth  has  returned  to 
work  as  an  engineer  after  nearly  two  years' 
illness.  He  is  an  industrial-civil  engineering 
consultant  with  Wheeler  Associates,  Inc., 
of  Lakewood,  Ohio.  Since  accepting  his  new 
position,  he  has  been  assigned  to  the  Harri- 
son Radiator  Corporation  in  Lockport  and 
Buffalo,    New    York. 


1939 

Yere  Smith,  operator  of  an  audio  visual 
service  in  Athens  for  the  past  five  years, 
has  moved  his  business  from  Richland 
Avenue  to  42  North  Court  Street.  He  was 
employed  by  the  Veterans  Administration 
and  with  the  Navy  Department's  visual  aids 
division  before  coming  to  Athens  to  open 
his   own   business   in    1951. 


1940 

Harold  Fitzgerrell  is  city  music  direc- 
tor for  public  schools  at  Ardmore,  Okla- 
homa. Mrs.  Fitzgerrell  is  the  former  Lois 
McCoy. 


1941 

Lt.  Col.  John  A.  Mundee  is  assistant 
to  the  director  of  supply  and  services  at  a 
large  general  depot  in  French  Morocco.  In 
his  position  he  comes  in  direct  contact  with 
the  peoples  and  the  politics  of  that  land 
by  directing  the  employment  of  laborers. 
Mrs.  Mundee  plans  to  join  her  husband  in 
French  Morocco  soon.  They  were  married 
August  22  in  New  York  City. 

Peter  Johnston  has  gone  into  business 
as  a  certified  appraiser,  antiquaire,  decora- 
tor, and  commissionaire  in  Carmel,  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Johnston  served  in  France  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  returned  to  that 
country  later  to  study  at  the  Sorbonne. 
While  there  he  enrolled  in  some  courses 
about  art  and  antiquities,  and  became 
fascinated  by  the  subject.  Returning  to  this 
country  in  1950,  he  worked  as  advertising 
manager  of  a  newspaper,  saved  some  money, 
borrowed  some  more,  and  went  back  to 
France  to  buy  enough  things  to  open  an 
antique  shop  in  California.  Soon  he  was 
being  called  upon  to  make  appraisals  for 
insurance  purposes  and  as  a  result,  he  has 
closed  the  shop  to  consentrate  on  that 
business.  He  has  gained  a  great  deal  of 
recognition  in  art  circles  for  a  purchase 
he  made  while  on  an  antique  and  art  buy- 
ing trip  to  France.  Spotting  the  painting 
of  a  pudgy  Dutch  matron  in  the  back 
room  of  a  furniture  shop,  he  was  attracted 
by  its  obvious  age  and  the  delicaey  of  its 
brushwork.  Because  he  liked  it,  he  pur- 
chased the  painting  for  three  dollars.  Back 
in  California  a  check  revealed  that  it  was 
done  by  a  court  painter  for  Louis  XVI,  and 
was  one  of  only  two  of  the  artist's  paint- 
ings which  survived  the  French  Revolution. 
The  painting  is  now  estimated  to  be  worth 
$10,000. 


1943 

Bruce  A.  Douglas  is  in  the  planning 
.uid  control  department  of  the  Brush  Elec- 
tronics Company.  Cleveland.  His  home  ij 
in    Lakewood. 

Elmer  Gerding  coaches  football  at 
Brecksville    (Ohio)    High   School. 


1944 
Dr.  Lee  Jackson,  who  received  his  M.D. 
degree    from    the    University    of    Rochester, 
has  been  appointed  Research  Fellow  in   Psy- 
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JAMES  O.  PEASE,  '49,  has  been  employed  to 
fill  the  newly  created  position  of  director  of 
accounting  of  Optimist  International.  He  has 
been  with  Lloyd  Brothers,  Inc.,  a  pharmaceuti- 
cal  concern. 

chiatry  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  He 
will  be  associated  with  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital. 


1945 

Major  Harry  Shields  is  in  Saigon, 
Vietnam,  for  a  year's  tour  of  duty  with  the 
Military  Advisory  Group.  Mrs.  Shields 
(Donna  Gaittan,  '42)  and  their  three  child- 
ren   are    living    in    Warren. 


1946 

Rena  Schneiderman  Nadler  (Mrs. 
Meyer)  and  her  husband  live  in  Chicago. 
Before  she  became  a  "full-time  housewife". 
Mrs.  Nadler  taught  physical  education  in  a 
Chicago    high    school. 

1947 

Robert  C.  Bird  is  president  of  a  broker- 
age, real  estate,  and  insurance  firm  in 
Martin    City,    Missouri. 

1949 

Edward  R.  Heck  has  been  named  man- 
ager of  a  new  Drive-In  Paint  Center  in 
San  Jose,  California.  The  center  is  a  branch 
of  The  Glidden  Company  of  Cleveland.  Mr. 
Heck  has  been  with  the  organization  since 
1954.  Prior  to  that  time  he  was  a  sales- 
man with  International  Business  Machines 
Corporation  in  Cleveland.  In  1954  he 
moved  to  California  and  was  employed  by 
The  Glidden  Company  as  a  sales  representa- 
tive assigned  to  the  San  Jose  area.  His  per- 
formance as  a  salesman  earned  him  the 
promotion     to    branch     manager. 

George  J.  Riser,  football  coach  at 
Athens  High  School,  was  voted  "Coach  of 
the  Year"  in  the  Southeastern  Ohio  Athle- 
tic League  for  1956.  His  team  had  a  7-2 
record  in  what  was  supposed  to  have  been 
a   rebuilding  year. 

Capt.  Elmer  E.  Davis  and  his  family 
are  at  Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona,  where  Cap- 
tain Davis  is  with  the  Signal  Corps  Demon- 
stration   Division. 

Bob  Greenwood  is  in  his  sixth  year  at 
Orange    High     School,    where    he    is    head 


coach  of  basketball.  Mr.  Greenwood  has 
compiled  one  of  the  most  impressive  basket- 
ball records  in  the  Cleveland  area  during 
his   years   at   Orange. 

Robert  H.  Sanders  has  been  named  re- 
gional manager  of  TV  Guide,  in  charge  of 
six  Southern  editions.  His  offices  are  in 
Atlanta.  A  former  newspaperman.  Mr. 
Sanders  worked  on  the  Kingsport  (Tennes- 
see) Times,  the  Cleveland  Press,  and  the 
Loraine  Journal  before  joining  TV  Guide 
in  August  1954  as  editor  of  its  St.  Louis 
edition.  He  later  served  as  production  man- 
ager in  Kansas  City,  then  returned  to  St. 
Louis  as  manager,  the  position  he  held  be- 
fore going  to  Atlanta.  He  and  Mrs.  Sanders, 
the  former  Betty  Weiler,  '45.  have  one  son. 

Dr.  Jack  A.  Daugherty  is  an  oral 
surgeon  in  Akron  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Judy  Haber,  is  personnel  director  of  Akron 
City  Hospital. 

Paul  R.  Enger  is  a  factory  representa- 
tive for  the  industrial  division  of  the  Fuller 
Brush  Company.  His  home  is  in  Kansas 
City. 

Sara  Traverse  Epstein  (Mrs.  Jesse) 
teaches  at  the  Hannigan  School  in  New 
Bedford,    Massachusetts. 

Capt.  Lorin  Q.  Hardesty  recently  was 
graduated  from  the  associate  officer  ad- 
vanced course  at  the  Infantry  Center,  Fort 
Benning.  Georgia.  The  course  gave  him  ad- 
vanced instruction  in  the  duties  and  com- 
mand position  of  field  grade  officers.  Cap- 
tain Hardesty  entered  the  Army  in  1950 
and  has  been  awarded  the  Silver  Star, 
Bronze  Star  Medal,  and  the  Purple  Heart. 


1950 

William    Steinhoff    is    senior   personnel 
officer  at  Battelle  Institute  in  Columbus.  He 


and  his  wife,  the  former  Mary  Margaret 
Wodarczek,  '49,  have  two  daughters, 
Gretchen   and   Katrina. 

James  H.  Watkins  is  assistant  to  the 
roofing  production  manager  at  the  U.  S. 
Gypsum  Company  plant  in  Chicago.  He,  his 
wife,  and  their  two  sons  live  in  Park  Forest. 

Rosemary  Bernard  is  a  graduate  as- 
sistant at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
where  she  is  working  toward  her  doctorate. 

Robert  Mills  is  head  football  coach  at 
Warrensville    High   School   in   Cleveland. 

Edward  A.  Dean  is  living  in  Athens 
where    he    is    a    wildlife    management    agent. 

Ray  Wilson  coaches  baseball  at  Elyria 
High  School.  He  is  also  backfield  coach  in 
football. 


1951 

Stanley  Ginsburg  graduated  from  the 
College  of  Steubenville  in  June,  having 
majored  in  history  and  minored  in  govern- 
ment. He  is  now  associated  with  the  U.  S. 
Tool   and   Supply  Company  in   that  city. 

Myron  Streeter  is  assistant  works  ac- 
countant for  the  Union  Bag  Camp  Paper 
Corporation,  Chicago.  He  and  Mrs.  Streeter 
have  three  children,  ages  five,  three,  and 
one. 

Jack  Pickering  and  Mrs.  Pickering 
(Sue  Morrison,  '51)  conducted  a  group  of 
high  school  students  through  Europe  this 
past  summer. 

David  J.  Evans  is  a  realtor  with  Martin 
Cerel.  Inc.,  in  Framingham.  Massachuetts. 
He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Dorothy  Hunt- 
er, '49,  have  three  children,  Connie,  5,  Jim, 
3,  and  Kathy,   1. 

Robert  Lueche  is  assistant  coach  at 
Elyria  High  School. 


THE  DR.  FRED  LUCHS  FAMILY  gather  at  the  piano  in  their  home  at  Evanston,  Illinois, 
where  Dr.  Luchs  is  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church.  Seated  at  the  piano  is  Marl, 
a  junior  at  Northwestern  University.  Standing,  left  to  right,  are  Milte,  a  freshman  at  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago;  Jane,  a  high  school  senior;  Lewis,  Beloit  College  senior;  Mrs.  Luchs, 
the  former  Evelyn  Coulter,  '27,  and  Dr.  Luchs. 
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Chit    Rojeck    coaches    football    at    Fair- 
port's   Harding  High   School. 

Jim     McKenna     is    a     title    examiner     in 
Cleveland. 


1952 

Duane  N.  Dawley  is  school  psychologist 
with  the  Newark  City  Schools.  Mrs.  Dawley 
is    the    former   Nancy    E.    Smith    (No.    1). 

Frank  W.  Shelton  III  was  separated 
from  the  Air  Force  as  a  first  lieutenant  in 
April,  1956.  after  serving  two  years,  the 
last  year  as  base  communications  officer  in 
N.igoya.  Japan.  He  has  returned  to  work 
with  the  Long  Lines  Department.  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  as 
an  accounting  assistant  in  the  Chicago 
office. 


Bob  Jakovich  is  an  accountant  at  Gar- 
field   Heights    in    Cleveland. 

Theodore  S.  Creedman  is  working  to- 
ward  a   doctorate   at   New  York   University. 

Kuk  Hi  Lee  is  a  chemistry  lab  assistant 
at  the  Lniversity  of  Chicago. 

Ed.  S.  Ferris  coaches  wrestling  and 
teaches  at  Mavfield  High  School.  Cleveland. 

1953 

Neal  Lindsley  is  a  time  study  engineer 
for  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company 
in    Akron. 

George  Craven,  a  graduate  student  in 
photography  at  Ohio  University,  received 
the  award  for  the  outstanding  photograph 
of  the  show  at  the  first  annual  Photographic 
Division  of  Exhibition  80  at  the  Huntington 


From    the    Annals 

By  Robert  E.  Mahn 


Professor 

With  A  Mission 


"...  Oh  temporal  Oh  mores! 
When  can  the  schools  of  this  un- 
happy land  return  to  their  icon  led 
devotion  to  learning  and  literature? 
O.  U.  June  1864  J.  G.  Blair  Prof. 
Nat  Sci  O.  U." 

In  that  manner,  and  this  is  but 
one  of  many  examples.  Blair  re- 
corded for  posterity  his  feelings 
about  the  war  which  because  of  "the 
various  calls  for  troops  and  by  the 
draft"  had  "seriously  interrupted" 
the  term  which  had  "opened  pro- 
misingly." 

Blair  was  not  alone  in  his  prac- 
tice of  using  the  department  ledger 
to  record  his  personal  reactions  to 
students  and  classes  as  well  as  his 
feelings,  but  did  more  of  it  than 
most. 

These  jottings  show  him  to  have 
been  not  only  a  sensitive  teacher, 
but  one  who  felt  that  he  had  a 
mission  to  do  something  toward 
making    the    world     a    little    better 


J.  G.  Blair 

place  because  of  his  dealings  with 
young  people. 

Blair  was  not  merely  a  visinary 
as  some  may  have  supposed  His 
interest  in  politics  is  indicated  by 
his  vice-presidency  of  the  Athens 
Central  Lincoln  Club.  With  Piesi- 
dent  Howard  he  pressed  for  the 
establishment  of  a  female  academy 
in    Athens. 

He  was  an  ardent  revivalist. 
Following  his  regination  in  1864  he 
became  a  Union  chaplain.  Blair 
was  one  of  a  small  number  during 
this  period  who  remained  at  the 
University  long  enough  to  become 
a  part  of  its  life  and  that  of  the 
community. 

That  the  students  found  him  a 
person  they  could  respect  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  they  peti- 
tioned for  a  re-consideration  ol 
what  appeared  to  be  a  resignation 
brought  about  by  differences  be- 
tween  the   President   and  himself. 


Galleries.  The  picture,  "Isolation",  also  won 
first  prize   in   the  pictorial   division. 


1954 

Zbiggie  E.  Zebrowski  is  with  "Autone- 
tics"  of  Los  Angeles  and  is  taking  graduate 
work  at  the  L'niversity  of  California  in 
Los   Angeles. 

James  E.  Pittenger  and  his  wife,  the 
former  B.  Gail  Stiles.  '56,  live  in  Houston, 
Texas,  where  Mr.  Pittenger  is  with  the 
engineering  department  of  the  Shell  Oil 
Company's   Houston   Refinery. 

Janet  Corn  Gillilan  (Mrs.  Hugh)  is 
a  personnel  secretary  at  the  Allstate  In- 
surance Company,  Chicago,  and  a  house 
counselor  for  Kendall  Junior  College  in 
Evanston,    Illinois. 


1955 

Arthur  S.  Filbert  received  a  commis- 
sion in  the  LT.  S.  Navy  at  Newport.  Rhode 
Island,  in  August.  Ensign  Filbert  is  serving 
as  engineering  officer  aboard  the  U.S.S. 
Farmington.   a    P.C.E. 

Arthur  J.  Pittock,  an  electrical  engi- 
neer in  the  Plant  Engineering  Department 
of  the  Cleveland  Stamping  Plant,  is  serving 
as  an  instructor  of  a  new  electrical  appren- 
tice program  of  the  plant's  training  office. 
It  is  a  four-year  program  of  work  experience 
supplemented  with  related  classroom  stu- 
dies at  Bedford  High  School.  Mrs.  Pittock. 
the  former  Janellyn  Van  Camp,  '56.  teaches 
third  grade  at  Lincoln  School  in  Lakewood. 

Hugh  Gillilan  is  in  his  second  year  at 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute  in  Evanston,  Illi- 
nois, and  is  also  serving  as  associate  minister 
of  the  First  Methodist  Church  in  Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. 

Pfc.  Ray  Abraham,  serving  with  the 
Army  in  Europe,  had  a  special  audience 
with   the   Pope  while  visiting  Rome  recently. 

Anita  Ruth  Sims  Allen  (Mrs.  Philip 
F.)  teaches  at  White  Hall  School  in 
Columbus. 

Marcia  Baron  is  teaching  fifth  grade  in 
Hillside,  New  Jersey,  and  working  toward 
her  M.   A.   degree  at  Seton  Hall  University. 

Helen  Hudesck  Basich  is  a  third  grade 
teacher  at   Grove   Patterson   School,  Toledo. 

John  M.  Scheurer  teaches  at  Brighton 
Area  Schools,  Brighton.  Michigan. 


1956 

Pvt.  Donald  L.  Del  Corso  has  received 
his  basic  combat  training  with  the  9th 
Infantry  Division  at  Fort  Carson,  Colorado. 

Pvt.  Alexander  L.  Lewis  recently  was 
graduated  from  the  Army's  Antiaircraft  Ar- 
tillery and  Guided  Missile  School  at  Fort 
Bliss.  Texas.  He  completed  the  school's  nine- 
week  radio  control  airframe  and  engine 
maintenance  course.  Lewis  entered  the 
Army  last  June  and  completed  basic  train- 
ing at   Fort   Leonard   Wood.   Missouri. 

William  D.  Slider  teaches  at  Brooklyn 
High    School    in    Cleveland. 

Elaine  J.  Mesec  is  a  medical  technolo- 
gist at  Oak  Park  Hospital,  Oak  Park. 
Illinois. 

Thomas  E.  Welsh  is  associated  with  the 
Dallas   Marshall   Realty  Company  in   Xenia. 
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Ann  Kathryn  Rowan,  '56,  Lorain,  to 
John  C.  Dunn,  '55,  Oberlin,  November  18. 

Abby  Fleischer,  '47,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
to  William  Heitzler,  June  3.  At  home:  2721 
Kings  Highway,  Brooklyn   29,  N.  Y. 

Asile  Thomson  to  H.  Donald  Winkler, 
'56,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  December  21.  At 
home:    601   Hogan   Rd.,   Nashville,   Tenn. 

Mary  Tillman  Junge,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas, 
to  Richard  E.  Buntz,  '53.  Logan,  Novem- 
ber 23. 

D.  June  Noland,  '56,  Dayton,  to  James 
A.  Leonard,  '56,  Cleveland,  November   10. 

Marie  Anne  Cipriani,  Parma,  to  Lt. 
Donald  Elewski,  '55,  Parma,  September 
1. 

Dorothy  P.  Savely,  '47,  Middleport,  to 
Clarence  Lacey,  November  21.  At  home: 
134  S.  5th  Ave.,  Middleport. 

Irene  C.  Hinzelman,  University  of 
Colorado  graduate,  to  Frank  W.  Shelton 
III,  '52.  At  home:  1311  W.  Winnemac 
Ave.,    Chicago    40. 

Helen  M.  Suter,  Youngstown.  to  Samuel 
M.  Shirey,  '52,  September  21.  At  home: 
176   Benita   Ave.,   Youngstown. 

Shirley  Guisinger,  '55,  Ashland,  to 
Don  K.  Sidle,  November  17.  At  home:  812 
Center    St.,    Ashland. 

Barbara  J.  Guth,  Independence,  to 
George  J.  Moscarino,  '55,  Willowick, 
November  22. 

Kay  Webster  Sears,  Wyoming,  to 
Alexander  W.  Short  III,  '56,  Columbus. 
At    home:     4600    Eastway    Ct.,    Columbus. 


EidL 


Catherine  Lee  to  John  T.  Noonan,  '54. 
and  Mrs.  Noonan  (Carol  Payne.  '54),  Fair- 
born,  October  6. 

Deanne  Elizabeth  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Donald  Moon  (Donna  Brehm,  '53),  Fair- 
born.    March    28. 


LORETTA  G.  KULESAVAGE,  '55,  recently  ar- 
rived in  Europe  and  is  assigned  as  a  service 
club  recreation  director  on  the  Army's  Special 
Services  staff. 


TWO  Ohio  University  graduates  of  1956  are  among  the  28th  gradu- 
ation class  of  the  United  States  Navy's  Officer  Candidate  School 
at  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  They  are  Dennis  Grady  and  Ralph  A. 
Langer.  To  earn  their  commissions  the  two  new  officers  completed 
a  seventeen-week  intense  course  of  study  and  military  indoctrination, 
which  covered  navigation,  engineering,  seamanship,  military  justice,  and 
naval  weapons. 


Dale  Kevin  to  Duane  N.  Dawley,  '52, 
and  Mrs.  Dawley  (Nancy  E.  Smith,  '52). 
Newark,  September   12. 

Jack  Morrison  to  Jack  Pickering,  '51, 
and  Mrs.  Pickering  (Sue  Morrison,  '51), 
Cleveland,   November  3. 

Kathryn  Christine  to  Patrick  D.  White. 
'42,   and   Mrs.   White,  Athens,   November   6. 

Lauren  to  Robert  J.  Sefing,  '53.  and 
Mrs.  Sefing,  Oxford,  August   12. 

Janis  to  Norman  Simpkins,  '51.  and 
Mrs.  Simpkins  (Joan  Sefing,  '52),  Covina. 
Calif.,    November    5. 

Ellen  Belinda  to  Robert  L.  Williams, 
'47,  and  Mrs.  Williams  (Ruth  A.  Wright, 
'46),  Cincinnati,  November  4. 

Melany  Jean  to  William  O.  McDonald. 
'51,  and  Mrs.  McDonald  (Jean  Baird,  '53), 
Huntington,    W.    Va..    November    26. 

Susan  Louise  to  Robert  L.  Warthman, 
'34.  and  Mrs.  Warthman.  Athens.  Novem- 
ber  19. 

Keith  Richard  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald 
Adams  (Bartha  Jo  Kinsel,  '44),  Isle  of 
Palms,   S.   C   December   3. 

Michael  Paul  to  Clarence  R.  Oberdoes- 
ter,  '53,  and  Mrs.  Oberdoester  (Karen 
Link.    '54),    South    Euclid. 


fsDeutliL 


Mrs.  W.  A.  Hunter,  the  former  Eleanor 
Kirkendall,  '86,  died  in  Paso  Robles,  Cali- 
fornia, on  November  28,  at  the  age  of  93. 
She  had  been  recognized  as  Ohio  Univer- 
sity's oldest  living  graduate  since  the  June 
death  of  Dr.  Philip  Zenner  of  Cincinnati. 

A  former  school  teacher,  Mrs.  Hunter 
lived  alone  in  her  Paso  Robles  home  and 
was  active  in  community  affairs  right  up 
to  the  time  of  her  death.  In  1954  she 
traveled  all  the  way  back  to  Ohio  Univer- 
sity to  take  part  in  the  Sesquicentennial 
Commencement    celebration. 

Mrs.  Hunter  was  one  of  seven  children 
of    a    Civil    War    veteran    and    former   Ohio 


University  student,  William  J.  Kirkendall. 
All  seven  of  the  children,  now  dead,  gra- 
duated   from    Ohio    University. 

The  others  were  Lanson  B.  C.  Kirken- 
dall, '80;  Charles  R.  S.  Kirkendall,  '83: 
James  A.  Kirkendall,  '86;  Esther  Kirken- 
dall White,  '88;  Fred  E.  C.  Kirkendall, 
'93 ;  and  Margaret  Kirkendall  Campbell, 
'83. 

Mrs.  Hunter  was  the  wife  of  William 
Archibald  Hunter,  a  Methodist  minister, 
who  died  in  1940.  They  had  three  child- 
ren, only  one  of  whom  is  living.  He  is 
Ross  Hunter,  principal  of  El  Cavino 
(California)  High  School.  Also  surviving 
are  a  grandson,  Jack,  and  his  daughter 
Kathy. 


Dr.  Frank  W.  Reed,  professor  emiritus 
of  Ohio  University,  died  November  22  at 
his  home  in  Athens.  Death  came  at  the 
age   of   75.   following  a  brief  illness. 

A  graduate  of  Peabody  College,  Tennes- 
see, and  the  University  of  Virginia,  Dr. 
Reed  taught  mathematics  at  Ohio  Univer- 
sity from   1923  until  his  retirement  in   1951. 

It  was  under  his  guidance,  when  he  was 
an  associate  professor  of  mathematics  and 
also  teacher  of  astronomy,  that  the  univer- 
sity's first  observatory  was  erected  on  North 
Hill.  Dr.  Reed  supervised  designing  and 
equiping  the  building  which  housed  the 
telescope. 

Before  coming  to  Ohio  University,  Dr. 
Reed  taught  at  the  University  of  Illinois  for 
12  years  and  at  Cornell  University  four 
years. 

He  was  a  member  of  Sigma  Xi,  science 
honorary  fraternity,  the  Mathematical  As- 
sociation of  America,  the  American  Mathe- 
matical Society  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Advancement  of 
Science. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Kate  G.  Reed : 
two  sons,  the  Rev.  Peyton  D.  Reed,  Mil- 
ford,  and  John  Waller  Reed.  Columbus;  a 
sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Dickey,  Staunton,  Virgi- 
nia;   and    three   grandchildren. 
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A  Permanent  Role  in  Higher 


A  close  lifelong  association  between  alumni  and 

their  university,  fostered  by  the 

Honor  Membership  Plan,  is  mutually  beneficial  in  many  ways. 


FOR  THE  PAST  six  months  a  move- 
ment has  been  gaining  momentum 
within  the  ranks  of  Ohio  University 
alumni.  From  its  continued  success  can 
evolve  an  alumni  program  as  secure 
and  as  prominent  as  the  University  it- 
self. 

The  Honor  Membership  Plan, 
through  which  alumni  acquire  lifetime 
active  roles  in  the  affairs  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity and  the  Alumni  Association,  was 
introduced  in  June  of  1956.  Since  then 
it  has  grown  to  include  some  60  mem- 
bers, with  more  joining  each  week. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  popu- 
larity? 

In  the  first  place,  the  Honor  Mem- 
bership Plan  is  an  economic  investment 
with  sound,  far-reaching  dividends. 
Priced  at  $100  per  membership,  it  re- 
turns a  life-time  subscription  to  the 
Ohio  Alumnus  magazine,  a  life-time 
membership  in  the  Ohio  University 
Alumni  Association,  and  perhaps  most 


important  of  all,  it  brings  the  bene- 
fits of  helping  advance  the  prestige 
of  Ohio  University. 

This  aspect  is  not  to  be  under- 
estimated in  today's  society.  In  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  growing  realiza- 
tion of  the  interdependence  of  univer- 
sities and  alumni. 

As  Henry  T.  Heald,  president  ol 
the  Ford  Foundation,  has  observed, 
there  is  in  America  a  realization  that 
"the  ultimate  continuing  strength  ot 
a  university  rests  with  its  alumni." 

On  the  importance  of  a  close  lite- 
long  association  between  the  university 
and  the  alumnus,  Mr.  Heald  has 
stated  that  "if  his  university  gains 
renown,  some  rubs  off  on  him.  If  he 
attains  prominence  and  success,  his 
university  basks  in  the  reflected  glory. 
He  of  all  people  has  the  greatest  stake 
in  his  university.  He  follows  its  progress 
with  pride ;  he  serves  as  an  unofficial 
ambassador  to  the  community:  he  con- 


HONOR    MEMBERSHIP 

THE  OHIO  UNIVERSITY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

I    hereby    establish    an    Honor    Membership    in    the 
Ohio  University  Alumni  Association  in  the  name  of 

A.  (  )    My  check  for  one-hundred  dollars  is  enclosed. 

B.  (  )    My  check  for  twenty-five  dollars  is  enclosed. 

Please  bill  me  in  followins;  months  for  the  balance. 


Month  Year  Month  Year  Month 

)    Please  bill  me  for  one-hundred  dollars. 

Signed 


Year 


Address 


I  Please   make   checks  payable   to:   Ohio  University   Fu 
Alumni   Office,   Box   285.   Athens,   Ohio) 


id,    Inc.,    and 


ill    to: 


tributes  in  many  ways  to  its  leadership." 

By  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  his  university  and  helping  pro- 
mote a  similar  interest  among  other 
alumni,  the  college  graduate  of  todav 
assumes  an  important  responsibility  for 
the  progress  of  higher  education,  an 
element  of  prime  importance  in  a  com- 
plex new  age. 

Thus,  the  alumni  association  of  to- 
day takes  on  added  importance  both 
to  its  members  and  to  the  university  it 
supports. 

Based  upon  these  facts,  the  Ohio 
University  Alumni  Association  Board 
of  Directors  inaugurated  the  Honor 
Membership  Plan.  Its  success  to  date 
reaffirms  their  conviction  that  it  is  a 
program  geared  to  the  times.  Through 
it  they  hope  to  expand  the  Association's 
scope  of  activities  to  include  more 
activities  for  more  alumni  in  more  sec- 
tions of   the   country. 

There  are  three  basic  ways  in  which 
a  former  Ohio  University  student  can 
become  a  life  member  of  his  Alumni 
Association.  They  are: 

(DA  contribution  of  $100. 

(2)  Instructions  to  the  Alumni 
Office  that  he  be  invoiced  for  $100. 

(3)  A  contribution  of  $25  now,  with 
instructions  to  be  invoiced  annually  for 
$25  during  each  of  the  next  three 
years. 

In  the  latter  instance,  honor  mem- 
bership begins  with  the  first  payment. 
This  means  that  the  member  will  al- 
ways receive  the  magazine  and  annual 
reports  on  all  phases  of  University  and 
Alumni  Association  activities. 

Naming   Honor  Members 

Contributions  can  be  made  in  the 
name  of  the  donor  or  in  the  name  of 
the  person  of  his  choice,  including 
those  persons  who  are  not  alumni  of 
Ohio  University.  Life  Membership  is 
given  to  the  person  in  whose  name  the 
Honor  Membership  has  been  establish- 
ed. 
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All  money  received  from  Honor 
Memberships  is  immediately  placed  in 
the  Irreducible  Debt  Fund  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  to  provide  an  annual  in- 
come for  the  Alumni  Association.  The 
capital  investment  remains  in  the  fund 
in  perpetuity,  drawing  six  percent  in- 
terest. 

As  the  fund  increases,  the  Board  of 
Directors  hopes  to  continue  a  corres- 
sponding  increase  in  active  alumni  af- 
fairs and  to  expand  the  Alumnus 
Magazine. 

Because  of  this  assured  income,  the 
Association  will  be  able  to  carry  out 
more  and  more  long-range  programs 
for  its  members.  The  importance  of 
such  projects  is  evident  from  the  re- 
cord   of    the    past. 

Every  university  in  this  country  that 
has  ever  achieved  the  success  of  en- 
joying nation-wide  prestige  has  been 
backed  by  a  strong  and  well  organized 
alumni  body. 

Representative   Spokesmen 

If  an  alumnus  maintains  an  inti- 
mate association  with  his  institution 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  ot  its 
goals  and  problems,  he  never  ceases 
to  be  a  representative  spokesman  for 
his   alma   mater. 

In  turn,  the  university  is  the  keeper 
of  a  trust  for  him.  It  must  never  give 
him  cause  to  regret  that  it  is  his  univer- 
sity. This  is  the  ideal  university- 
alumnus  relationship. 

It  is  toward  this  goal  that  the 
Honor  Membership  Plan  has  been 
aimed.  Ohio  University  exists  to  pro- 
vide education  at  its  highest  level.  A 
well-organized,  financially  sound 
Alumni  Association  is  a  strong  force 
in  determining  the  success  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  importance  placed  on 
an  Ohio  University  education. 

The  Honor  Membership  Plan  is 
finding  the  support  of  alumni  because 
it  is  designed  specifically  to  meet  this 
responsibility. 


HONOR  MEMBERSHIPS 
President  John  C.  Baker  &  Elizabeth  Baker 
Marjorie  McKee  Bensing,  '47,  &  Frederick  W.  Bensing 

Established  by  Grosvenor  S.  McKee,  '16,  for  his  daughter 
George  M.  Brown,  '31,  &  Ruth  Fowler  Brown,  '32 
F.  Stanley  Crooks,  '06,  &  Caroline  Murphey  Crooks,  '06 
H.  J.  Dickerson,  '11,  &  Anna  Porter  Dickerson,  '15 
Stanley  Dougan,  '14,  &  Nelle  Stokes  Douqan,  '16 
William  H.  Fenzel,  '18 

John  W.  Galbreath,  '20,  &  Dorothy  Bryan  Galbreath 
Brandon  T.  Grover,  '19,  &  Gladys  Watkins  Grover,  '20 
Peter  Francis  Good,  '26,  &  Theodora  Lawhead  Good,  '27 
Martin  L.  Hecht,  '46,  &  Jean  Righter  Hecht 
Russell  P.  Herrold,  '16,  &  Wilma  Lane  Herrold,  '18 
Forest  W.  Hopkins,  '36,  &  Mary  Anne  Snediker  Hopkins,  '34 
Fred  H.  Johnson,  '22,  &  Elizabeth  Zeller  Johnson,  '25 
David  N.  Keller,  '50,  &  Marian  Renrz  Keller,  '51 
Laurence  D.  Keller,  '22,  &  Elma  Dulaney  Keller,  '20 
Edwin  L.  Kennedy,  '26,  &  Ruth  Zimmerman  Kennedy,  '30 
George  Starr  Lasher 

Established  by  Edwin  L.  Kennedy 
Homer  H.  Marshman,  '20,  &  Ina  Mae  Marshman 
Clinton  N.  Mackinnon  &  Alice  Mackinnon 

Established  by  Carr  Liggett,  '  I  6 
Clement  L.  Martzolff,  '07,  &  Candus  Mace  Martzolff,  '20 

Anonymously  given  in  memory  of  Mr.  Martzolff 
C.  Don  McVay,  '15,  &  Ethel  Beckley  McVay,  '15 
Frank  H.  Palmer,  '12,  &  Verrenna  Palmer 

Established  by  Verrenna  Palmer  in  memory  of  her  husband 
Blanch  R.  Powell,  '16,  &  Earl  J.  Powell 
Kendall  F.  Query,  '31,  &  Isobel  Hepburg  Query,  '32 
F.  M.  Rhoten,  '28,  &  Betty  Nathan  Rhoten 
Edward  B.  Rosser,  '32,  &  Ruth  Breiel  Rosser 

Established  by  William  H.  Fenzel  for  his  nephew,  Edward 
Frederick  W.  Rosser,  '48,  &  Lois  Dixon  Rosser,  '52 

Established  by  William  H.  Fenzel  for  his  nephew,  Frederick 
Florence  Miesse  Steele,  '12 

C.  Paul  Stocker,  '26,  &  Beth  Kilpatrick  Stocker,  '28 
Jack  Sweeney  &  Ruth  Jones  Sweeney,  '29 

Established  in  memory  of  Mr.  Sweeney  by  Homer  H.  Marshman 
Clark  E.  Williams,  '21,  &  Marie  Jewett  Williams,  '22 
Hiram  Roy  Wilson,  '96,  &  Florence  Craig  Wilson,  '98 
Irma  E.  Voigt 

Anonymously  established  in  memory  of  Miss  Voigt 
Tad  Z.  Danielewski,  '50,  &  Sylvia  Lakomska  Danielewski,  '50 
Peter  J.  Hlinka,  '41 ,  &  Olga  Pawlyshyn  Hlinka,  '42 
Richard  O.  Linke,  '41,  &  Margaret  Ryan  Linke 
Ben  F.  Stormes,  '47,  &  Rita  Lane  Stormes,  '45 
William  A.  Trone,  '20,  &  Oneta  Norcross  Trone,  '21 
John  Dobson,  '42 

Sylvester  Johnson,  '41 ,  &  Mildred  Erhardt  Johnson 
Leona  Hughes  Hughes,  '30,  &  Lewis  Hughes 
John  G.  Case,  Jr.,  '19,  &  Celia  H.  Chase,  Jr. 
Alfred  G.  Corrado,  '51,  &  Inez  Brinsfield  Corrado,  '50 
Wilbert  E.  Miller,  '27,  &  Mary  McVay  Miller,  '26 
Elizabeth  Spaulding  Logan,  '12,  &  Earl  C.  Logan 

Established  by  John  A.  Logan 
J.  Warren  McClure,  '40 
Sammy  Kaye,  '32 

Solomon  Rosenberg,  '35,  &  Laura  Gudsynowska  Rosenberg 
Darrell  A.  Grove,  '30,  &  Margarette  E.  Grove 
Elizabeth  J.  Herbert,  '22 

Harry  L  Waddell,  '33,  &  Eleanor  Hazeltine  Waddell,  '32 
Raymond  R.  Chenek,  '39,  &  Laverne  Haberacker  Chenek 
Warren  E.  Hacker,  '37,  &  Catherine  Peeling  Hacker 
Earl  G.  Davis,  Jr.,  '51 ,  &  Eleanor  Hanlin  Davis,  '53 
Gordon  W.  Herrold,  '24,  &  Lucille  Nazor  Herrold,  '24 
William  H.  Keplinger,  '25,  &  Sylvia  Strey  Keplinger 
Walter  J.  Shapter,  Jr.,  '21,  &  Margaret  Durrett  Shapter,  '19 
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